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UNCLE PETER, UNDERGRADUATE 


With adult education spreading all over the country, it was only 
a matter of time before it reached Kipper’s Landing. Our latest 
communication from Uncle Peter, the barnacled old Maine bookseller, 
advises us that the town is going to night school in a big way. 
“Why, there ain’t hardly a television set going these nights,” 

Uncle writes. “Soon as supper’s over everybody heads for 

the school-house. Local movie theatre went broke, two 

taverns closed down and they turned the bowling alley into a 
bookstore. I’ve signed me up for eleven courses—humdingers 
every one. There’s “History of Ethiopian Soccer,” “Introduction 
to Rheumatism,” “Teapot Dome for Beginners,” “Psychotherapy 
with Hamsters,” “Landmarks in the Peruvian Dance,” and “How to 
Write—and market—Doggerel.” Tried to get into “Thomism for 
Stutterers” but they said I didn’t qualify. Anyway, it sure 

keeps me busy. Why, I ain’t read a comic book in weeks. And 

I really go for the campus life. We wear phosphorescent beanies, 
have a snooker team and a school song that goes .. .” 

We weren’t sure you'd be interested in the lyrics so we cut 
Uncle off at that point. The music, however, is “I Could have 
Danced All Night.” Just substitute “study” for “dance” and 
you'll get the idea. In any case, Uncle’s renewed education should be 
a stimulus for the rest of us. If you’ve been neglecting your own, 
Uncle’s book bargains are just the thing. You'll find enlightenment 
and enjoyment too in these outstanding books—outstanding bargains 
as well—just look over the listings on this page 
and send in your order today. 


83) BERGSONIAN PHILOSOPHY AND 
THOMISM, by Jacques Maritain. A critique 
of his former teacher’s attempts to apply 
scienti data to human problems with 
suggestions on how Thom can help 
integrate modern scientific discoveries 
with a truly human philosophy. (List 
price, $6.00) 


$5.00 EACH 


81) MARY MOTHER OF GOD, intro. by 
Henri Ghéon; notes by Renée Zeller. A 
magnificent art book. Great paintings of 
Mary, in color and black and white, by 
Western masters. (List price, $10) 


$4.00 FOR THE SET 


71) ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN, by Johan- 
nes Jorgensen. A colorful biography, now 
a classic, of the widowed mother of eight 
children w went to Rome at the age of 
46 and became an outspoken critic of con- 
- temporary abuses in the medieval Church 
(“Pigs dressed up as clerics,” is a term she 
used in a letter to a papal governor). Two 
volumes. (List price for the set, $8.50) 


$3.50 EACH 


82) ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE PAPACY, 
by Hans Kuhner. Brief, succinct accounts 
of the reigns of the Popes from Peter to 
Pius XII, including anti-Popes and other 
false claimants. (List Price, $6.00) 


$2.50 EACH 

45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mouroux. An important work which exam- 
ines the basis and nature of our actual life 
as Christians and our membership in the 
Church. (List price, $5.00) 

52) A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME. A 
collection of tributes to the irascible her- 
mit who stands as a foundation stone of 
Western civilization and a pillar of the 
Church. The essays present Jerome as 
historian, exegete, spiritual director, hu- 
manist and translator. (List price, $4.50) 
55) CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited 
by Anne Fremantle. A thought for each 
day of the year, selected from the writings 
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of ancient and modern martyrs, philogo. 
s, apologists and mystics. (List price 
$4.75) * 
84) THE MAID OF ORLEANS, by Sven 
Stolpe. A provocative reinterpretation of 
Joan of Arc which sees her primarily g; 
a mystic whose supreme mission was not 
so much to deliver France but to share in 
the passion of Christ. Beautifully written 
by 05) famous Swedish novelist. (List price, 


4~] 


pe EARLY CHRISTIAN POETRY, trans. 
lated into alliterative verse by Charles 
Kennedy. Selections of 7th and 8th cen. 
tury religious poetry written in the great 
monasteries and Northumbrian schools of 
Jarrow, Durham and York during the 
—,* of England. -(List price, 
25) 


86) THE LIFE OF BARON VON HUGEL, 
by Michael de la Bedoyére. A biography 
4 the controversial English Catholic 
thinker and writer of the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries. Highlights his per. 
sonal holiness, family life and broad influ. 
ence outside the Catholic Church. (List 
price, $5.00) 


$2.00 EACH 
22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, art 
and literary critics, psychologists and 
theologians probe the relationship between 
two of the deepest manifestations of man’s 
mind and soul. (List price, $4.00) 
42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An in- 
tensive and sympathetic study of the con- 
troversial third century Scriptural inter- 
preter and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 
73) THE RETRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC: The 
evidence at her trial for her rehabilitation, 
1450-1456, by Regina Pernoud. This is the 
first book which contains the record of the 
proceedings for the rehabilitation of St. 
Joan and is based on the depositions of the 
people who knew her and served with her, 
(List price, $4.75) 
75) THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas 
Merton. A day-by-day account of life at 
Gethsemani, by the famous Trappist monk. 
(List price, $3.50) 
76) SOLDIER OF THE SPIRIT, by Michel 
Carrouges. Another excellent work about 
Charles de Foucauld. (List price, $4.00) 


$1.50 EACH 
60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by J. 
B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by a 
friend and fellow newspaperman which 
adds depth to the Englishman known for 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (List 
price, $3.00) 
78) BE NOT SOLICITOUS, edited by Maisie 
Ward. A collection of essays (some good, 
some, we’re sorry to say, indifferent) on 
the providence of God and the Catholic 
family, but all by people who have known 
what it was like to be poor and not to 
have known what or when the children 
would eat. (List price, $3.00) 
79) CATHOLICISM PROTESTANTISM 
AND CAPITALISM, by Amintore Fanfani. 
A tough look at the economic situation and 
its relationship to the two halves of the 
Christian world. Worth having if even only 
for reference. (List price, $3.00) 
87) MEN AND SAINTS, by Charles Péguy 
Essays on French social and political issues 
before World War I (including a forceful 
exposition of the Dreyfus Case) and sam- 
ples of his powerfully rhythmic poetry. 
In French, with English translation on the 
opposite page. (List price, $2.75) 


$1.00 EACH 

70) ST. CATHERINE IN TUSCAN PAINT- 
ING, by George Kaftal. Forty of the earli- 
est Tuscan paintings of St. Catherine of 
Siena, scenes from her life and extracts 
from an early biography. (List price, $2.50) 
72) ST. DOMINIC IN EARLY TUSCAN 
PAINTING, by George Kaftal. A collection 
of the earliest portraits of the saint and 
scenes of his life, plus a brief biography. 
(List price, $2.50) 

74) AUTOBIOGRAPHY FROM THE JESUIT 
UNDERGROUND, by William Weston, with 
an introduction by Evelyn Waugh. A _dra- 
matic account of a priest’s work in Eliza- 
bethan England, where he administered a 
the risk of his life to English Catholics. 
With extensive notes, letters, appendices, 
index and chronology. (List price, $4) 
80) COLOR EBONY, by Helen Caldwell 
Day. A near-classic by a sensitive writer 
who tells about her experiences as @ 
Negro in a white world, her parents’ shat- 
tered marriage and her conversion to the 
oa Moving and eloquent. (List price, 

25) 
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THE EDITORS’ NOTES 


@ Every March the Irish loom high in the foreground: 
their St. Patrick’s Day is the one ethnic holiday that has 
become an American celebration. With this in mind, 
JUBILEE turns its cameras on a study of the Irish in New 
York (which has a larger Irish population than Dublin), 
to find that a post-war wave of immigrants is breathing 
new life into the Church’s most prominent national group. 

The history of the Irish in New York is closely allied 
with the growth of the Church and the fortunes of poli- 
tics. Although it is believed that the first Mass said in 
New York City was offered in the private chapel of 
Governor Thomas Dongan in 1683, later political develop- 
ments in England resulted in harsh penal laws that drove 
the Church and its largely Irish population underground 
between 1689 and 1785. A year later New York’s first 
Catholic church, St. Peter’s on Barclay Street, was opened. 
Its first two pastors and most of its congregation were 
Irish. When New York became a diocese in 1808 the 
first two bishops appointed were Irish Dominicans and 
the Irish population was growing steadily. By 1826 there 
were 30,000 Catholics in New York City, most of whom 
were Irish immigrants. Out of their meager earnings 
they managed not only to help build more churches and 
the first Catholic schools, but also to send money to Ire- 
land which helped thousands of famine victims to come 
to America in the 1840's. 

Although the property qualification for voters was elim- 
inated in New York in 1822, the Irish did not begin to vote 
in large numbtrs until they were organized by Tammany 
Hall in the forties. Through its ward bosses, Tammany 
did for the poor among them what nobody else would 
do. They provided the needy with food, fuel, medicines, 
political jobs and even flowers at funerals. They also 
saw to it that scores of immigrants were quickly natural- 
ized, sometimes going so far as to meet them at the boat, 
lead them to willing judges and have them made citizens 
before they had found jobs or a place to live. Out of a 
combination of gratitude and self-interest, the Irish con- 
sistently voted on the Tammany ticket and formed gangs 
that roamed the polls and effectively eliminated Tammany 
opposition. Finally the Irish seized control of Tammany 
itself and continued to keep a tight rein on the Irish 
electorate. 

After 1870 the great waves of Irish immigration were 
over and from then on, into the twentieth century, the 
Irish consolidated the gains they had won in New York. 
They became leaders in industry, labor, the Church and, 
of course, politics. Their children became nuns, brothers, 
priests and bishops; they helped found the Knights of 
Labor and later the American Federation of Labor. John 
O’Rourke planned and built most of the New York sub- 
way system and Tom O’Shea founded the Transport 





Workers Union. William R. Grace started as a singing 
waiter, later founded the Grace Steamship Company and 
then became the first Catholic mayor of New York City. 
Finally, Alfred E. Smith, descendant of Irish immigrants, 
was elected governor of New York State and eventually 
became the first Catholic candidate for the United States 
presidency. The cycle begun with Thomas Dongan, the 
second Earl of Limerick, had run full course. 

@ Father Jean Danielou, S.J., is one of the most creative 
thinkers in the Church today. At present Professor of 
Primitive Christianity at the Institut Catholique in Paris, 
he is concerned with the role of the Church in the entire 
scheme of life. His latest work, The Lord of History, 
(Regnery, $5.00) is a sweeping view of the Church in 
time and place, presented with utmost clarity and percep- 
tion. Father Danielou emphasizes the fact that history 
makes sense only when it is understood as the history 
of salvation. “There is nothing beyond Christianity,” he 
says, and points out that “sacred history is not restricted 
to the contents of the Bible, but is still going on: we are 
living in sacred history.” Besides this fact, so little recog- 
nized or understood, it then falls upon the Christian to 
achieve a more important role: to recognize what the ful- 
fillment of his baptism actually means. The Christian mis- 
sion is not “simply to teach the word to individuals of all 
countries: it is to evangelize the civilizations represented 
by the real leaders of every people, so that Christianity 
may find its authentic expression in the idiom of every 
racial community, and the Church be like a bride circum- 
data varietate, as the Psalmist says. It is a work of ages.” 
The book is so important for the contemporary Christian 
that JUBILEE’s editors give it their highest possible recom- 
mendation: not only should it be read by the individual, 
but it should become the basis of both religion and his- 
tory classes in Catholic schools and colleges. One section 
—on the quality of Hope—“the specific virtue of life 
in the time process”— is presented in this issue. 

@ JUBILEE is now on television: The Maryland State 
Council of the Knights of Columbus is currently pro- 
ducing a highly successful weekly quarter-hour TV pro- 
gram called The Best of JUBILEE on Baltimore’s station 
WJZ, Channel 13, Sunday mornings at 9:45. The idea 
was developed by William H. Shriver, Jr., Baltimore ad- 
vertising and public relations expert, who has been work- 
ing with the Maryland K of C for the last two years on 
special radio and television programs. 

@ note: Dan Weiner, the photographer whose pictures 
so well illustrated An Experiment in Love (JUBILEE, Sep- 
tember, 1958) and who produced the excellent photo 
essay on religion in Romania (January, 1959) was killed 
in a tragic plane crash a few weeks ago. He leaves a wife, 
Sandra, and a young daughter. 
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ce at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 














ST. JEAN-MARIE 
VIANNEY 


by Margaret Trouncer 
A new biography of the Cure of Ars 


to mark his centenary. Simply told, with | 


many enchanting details which make us 
feel we know the saint. Ready March 
11th. $3.95 


MRS. CHRISTOPHER 
by Elizabeth Myers 


This intriguing inside-out detective story | 


about the police struggling to prevent 
a murderer from giving herself up was 
called by enthusiastic English reviewers 


“a modern morality.” This first Ameri- 
can edition is a Thomas More Book fo | 


Live. Ready March 11th. $3.00 | 


APPROACH TO 


PRAYER 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


This companion volume to Approach to 

Penance is a choice of the Thomas More | 
Book Club and the Spiritual Book Asso- | 
ciates. Ready. $2.50 | 


CANTERBURY BOOKS 


THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH 
by Bruce Vawter, C.M. 


PATTERN OF SCRIPTURE 


by Alexander Jones, Vincent Rochford | 
and Cecily Hastings 

Unlike earlier Canterburys, these two are not 

extracts from full-length books, but were writ- 

ten specially for the series. Paper. March 11th. 

75¢ each 





TESTAMENT AND OTHER POEMS 
by John Fandel 


A paperback, but not a Canterbury. Poems by 
a Catholic poet which have appeared in all the | 
leading literary magazines. March 11th. 95¢ | 


Order from any bookstore 


Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET contains new 
and reprinted reviews, extracts from new 
books, Charlot illustrations. Write for it to Juliet 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 | 
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REPORT | 
FROM 
CUBA 


Havana 

With the triumph of rebel leader Fidel Cas- 
tro's bearded soldiers discussion has be- 
gun again of the old Caribbean Legion, a 
group of soldier-adventurers of the 1930's 
who were dedicated to the violent overthrow 
of all dictatorships in the New World and 
to breaking the power of fruit and indus- 
trial monopolies in South and Central 
America. 

After World War II, the Caribbean Legion 
was revived principally by political refu- 
gees of the various Latin-American dicta- 
torships. Two such men have turned up in 
Cuba playing prominent roles inthe 26th of 
July Movement. Fidel Castro himself made 
his first real revolutionary assault not 
on Cuba's dictator Batista, but in an un- 
successful attempt to assassinate Rafael 
Trujillo, president of the Dominican Re- 
public. Ernesto "Che" Guevarra, another 
leader of the Cuban revolt, is an Argen- 
tinian; exiled under Peron, his first ap- 
pearance as a revolutionary was’ in Guate- 
mala. Castro and Guevarra met in Venezuela 
—where only a few years ago another dic- 
tator was successfully ousted; from there 
and later from Mexico the two planned their 
invasion of Cuba. One political exile who 
knew Castro in Mexico recently told of 4 
clandestine meeting of the 26th of July 
Movement at which Castro swore he “would 
not take a government job and grow fat" un- 
til there were no longer any dictatorships 
in the Americas. 

North Americans who tend to be scornful 
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of South American revolutions may change 
their attitude when they realize that dis- 
sident groups from Haiti have already 
set up headquarters here and have made 
overtures to the new Cuban government to 
cooperate in the overthrow of President 
Francois Duvalier. The early stages of 
preparation for guerrilla warfare are be- 
ginning to.appear in Haiti. The government 
is accusedsby’exiles of muzzling the press, 
looting the treasuries and killing or exil- 
ing political enemies. This helps create 
the grassroots opposition which was so im- 
portant to the revolution here. There have 
already beeh« several demonstrations in 
Port-au-Prince. 

Nor is Haiti the only trouble spot. Cas- 
tro has called for the overthrow of Tru- 
jillo in the Dominican Republic, Louis 
Somoza of Nicaragua and Alfredo Stroessner 
of Paraguay. Each. of these countries has 
been the scene of increasing political un- 
rest. 

But it would be a mistake to think of the 
Cuban revolution as having: been financed 
and motivated mainly from the outside. 
Castro won because the Cuban people wanted 
him to, and they backed up their desires 
with money—a few centavos from a shoeshine 
boy on the Prado, a few pesos a week from 
a waiter in a tourist hotel—and with ac- 
tion. Now that censorship of the press has 
been lifted, the story of the revolution 
can more and more be seen aS a movement of 
the whole people. In the last months of the 
war, it was by no means unusual for Batista 
soldiers to desert to the rebels—along 
with a jeep-load of arms. At one point, the 
engineers, guards and switchmen on duty 
during a movement of arms to Batista out- 
posts in the Sierra successfully managed to 
divert their train into rebel hands. Castro 
even had an air force, composed of planes 
flown to his secret landing strips by 
Batista's pilots. 

But by far the most crucial help came from 
the peasants in the foothills of the Sierra 
Maestra mountains. Castro's most success- 
ful tactic came through his dynamiting of 
roads crucial to the sugar harvest. It 
would have been impossible for the rebels 
to have made such forays into heavily 
guarded Batista strongholds without these 
peasants, who hid them in Underground 
Railway fashion. 
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The role Catholics played in the struggle 
depended to a large part on their own par- 
ticular beliefs, and except for the ac- 
tivity of individuals and members of cer- 
tain lay movements, was not particularly 
distinguished. The archbishop of Havana, 
Manuel Cardinal Arteaga y Betancourt, was 
severely criticized for blessing a gambling 
casino run by U. S. jnterests and was re- 
cently booed during a public appearance for 
alleged connections with the hated National 
Police. 

Castro's forces had six young chaplains, 
while Batista's army had none. Most of the 
ranking officers in the army were Masons— 
which in Latin: America means anti-Catho- 
lic. One of Castro's former teachers and 
Still an occasional advisor to him is a 
Jesuit priest. The bishop of Santiago de 
Cuba, Msgr. Enriqué Perez: Serantes, always 
spoke out against the brutalities of the 
Batista regime, an act which in Cuba called 
for great heroism. But he was by no means in 
favor of the war, frequently acting as 
mediator between the two forces in an at- 
tempt to end the bloodshed. However, as most 
Cubans will, he has taken several occasions 
to say that the executions of war criminals 
are justified, though he called at the same 
time for "a climate of generous pardon" and 
stated that he does not believe in capital 
punishment. 

Many members of the Young Christian 
Workers and the Agrupacion Catolica Uni- 
versitaria, a dynamic organization of 
Catholic intellectuals, were members of 
one or another of the revolutionary fac- 
tions and a few have managed to gain re- 
sponsible jobs in the new government. 
Catholic actionists have been joining with 
the 26th of July Movement to head off an at- 
tempt by the better-organized Communists 
to take control of labor unions and have 
been staging public debates with Com- 
munists at the University of Havana. 

One positive and very obvious good to 
come out of the revolution is right in this 
area of free speech. For the first time in 
years, Cuban coffee shops are once again 
the scene of loud, if inconclusive, politi- 
cal arguments. Only a few weeks ago, such 
discussions would have been impossible— 
one's opponent might easily turn out to be 
a chivato, a spy for Batista's National 
Police. It was all too easy to get on the 
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police list of "revolutionaries" and that 
meant midnight searches of one's house, if 
not a fearsome trip to the police station, 
in many of which there were torture cham- 
bers. 

Freedom of the press was one of the first 
privileges granted by Castro after the 
revolution. Under Batista, there had not 
only been censorship, but an elaborate 
System of pay-offs to publishers and 
political reporters. The lack of knowl- 
edge abroad about police atrocities under 
Batista has resulted in protests, espe- 
cially in the U. S., over the execution of 
Batista henchmen. Although all press re- 
ports are careful to note that hearsay evi- 
dence was given in the trials, few add that 
such evidence has always been admissible 
in Cuban courts. If Castro had advocated 
changing the law about evidence, it is 
certain that too would have brought com- 
plaints. While reporters have criticized 
the circus atmosphere of the trial of 
Jesus Sosa Blanco, one of the most hated 
of Batista's men, few recognized that the 
trial was held in a large arena simply be- 
cause there were so many foreign jour- 
nalists they could not be accommodated in 
the regular court room. Nor did many 
Suggest that there was sufficient real 
evidence to convict Blanco of crimes pun- 
ishable by death—but that evidence was 
provided by a survivor of a row of Cubans 
machine-gunned at Blanco's orders. Nor has 
much been said about the decision to grant 
Blanco a re-trial on the basis that the 
Sports Palace trial was unfair. Castro has 
admitted a mistake; it would be unfair and 
politically naive to expect perfection 
from a five-week old government. 

Visiting journalists are being shown 
Batista's torture chambers and photographs 
of atrocities. There were some 20,000 
political executions under the Batista re- 
gime. Bodies turned up almost daily— 
floating ina park lake, hanging froma tree 
in the campo, tossed in the streets near 
the University. One man, after making a 
radio speech against Batista, committed 
suicide at the end of the program. He had 
been warned that the police were waiting 
outside the station with machine guns. 
Many of the victims were really innocent— 
they had been denounced by personal enemies 
or happened to be walking down a street 
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during a rebel demonstration. The bodies 
had frequently been mutilated—finger. 
nails pulled, eyes pierced, feet burned, 
women raped, men emasculated. 

Now that the shooting is over, the Castro 
regime is quickly coming up against some 
very disheartening economic facts about 
Cuba. The two mainstays of the Cuban 
economy are sugar and tourists.. Sugar 
would normally bring Cuba as much as 700 
million dollars this year—but there is 
some question that the harvest can be 
milled. Many roads were destroyed during 
the fighting and it is a race against time 
to get them repaired before the crop de- 
teriorates. The new government is also try- 
ing to ward off long-coming labor troubles 
in the sugar mills, whose seasonal workers 
have long been underpaid. 

The revolution has effectively killed 
1959's tourist traffic, and some of the 
rebels' idealism may make it hard for hotel 
owners to recover in years to come. Many 
Cubans feel the only reason Havana became 
so popular among tourists was the high- 
priced gambling and the low-priced vice. 
Havana has no landmarks to boast of and the 
closest beaches are miles away. 

However, in the long run, Castro's reform 
can do little but good for Cuba. Flying to 
the interior, one sees thousands of acres of 
untilled land. The country settlements are 
mostly thatch-roofed bungalows ; the sweet 
smell of wood-burning stoves hangs heavy 
in the air. Squalor is everywhere. Castro's 
major reform is to try to build the country 
over again from the roots up by distrib- 
uting this land (most of it American-owned) 
to the peasants, building and equipping 
farm communities with decent housing and 
power tools. 

In a country whose people have long been 
the victims of the very rich, it is stirring 
to hear Fidel Castro say, "We did not carry 
out the revolution to defend the interests 
of the powerful, but of the humble." The 
government intends to review all foreign 
economic agreements and to put an end to 
those clauses in which Cuba is exploited. 
Yet will it be possible, even for aman with 
Castro's ideals and ability, to extricate 
Cuba from its present intricate mesh of 
foreign holdings? Only when this is accom- 
plished will Cuba really be free. 

—Manuel Garcia 
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Important Spring 
Titles from 
Newman 


YOUTH BEFORE GOD 
Prayers and Thoughts 


Prepared by William L. Kelly, S.J. 
Something new in prayerbooks for 
young people, containing prayers, 
meditations and instructions. Beauti- 
fully designed and illustrated. Bound 
in soft, simulated leather. $3.75 


A MAN CLEANSED BY GOD 
A Novel Based on St. Patrick's 
‘Confession’ 





By John E. Beahn. A colorful and 
accurate tale which gives new in- 
sights into the mind and heart of St. 
Patrick, the great missionary and 
apostle of Ireland. $3.75 


SCIENCE, RELIGION 
AND CHRISTIANITY 


By Hans Urs von Balthasar. Trans- 
lated by Hilda C. Graef. With all 
honesty this stimulating and thought- 
ful book tries to find a bridge be- 
tween Christian thought and modern 
secular ideologies. $3.50 


A DAILY THOUGHT 
Compiled from Richard Challoner’s 
Meditations 

By Rev. V. Guazzelli. Brief and di- 
rect thoughts for each day of the 
year, from the writings of Bishop 
Richard Challoner, late eighteenth- 


century Bishop of the London Dis- 
trict. $1.95 


READINGS IN 


ECONOMICS 
The College Readings Series, No. 5 











Edited with introduction and com- 
mentary by Richard E. Mulcahy, S.J. 
Provocative readings dealing with 
key problems in this important field, 
showing that moral considerations 
cannot be divorced from the science 
of economics as it deals with human 
relationships. $2.25 


Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 








Old country politics still get a display in the St. Patrick’s Day parade on March 17. The 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, under the direction of John J. Sheahan, is responsible jor the 
smooth running of the parade each year. Once an Irish affair, the parade now includes other 
Catholic minorities and has become a manifestation of Catholic fervor in New York. 


NEW YORK’S IRISH 


They have been an integral part of the city’s life and growth 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHARLES HARBUTT / TEXT BY OONA BURKE 


In the early nineteenth century the 
first great waves of Irish immigrants 
flooded America’s eastern seaboard 
and a large percentage of them set- 
tled in New York City. They were 
wretchedly poor, uneducated, un- 
skilled and perhaps worst of all in 
the eyes of the native Americans, they 
were Catholics. For them New York 
had only the most menial and poor- 
paying jobs, the worst housing in 
waterfront shacks and rickety tene- 
ments. Lacking the money either to 
return to Ireland or to push further 
into the United States they who had 
come from a predominantly rural 
country found themselves in a harsh, 
unfriendly, overcrowded city. Even- 
tually they discovered the power of 
the organized vote and with this po- 
litical weapon they were able to crack 
the wall of economic and social dis- 
crimination surrounding them, find 


better jobs and educate their children, 7 
By the end of the nineteenth century 
the Irish had arrived. 

Each group of immigrants since} 
then of course has had its own ob-7 
stacles to surmount but outright ex- — 
ploitation of the Irish because of their ] 
nationality and religion is a thing of 
the past. In recent years new groups 7 
of immigrants have not only found | 
conditions here more favorable to} 
them but they have come equipped | 
with more skills and better education ” 
than their earlier predecessors. On — 


these pages JUBILEE presents a pic-. & 


ture essay on some of the many facets 
of Irish life in New York City, show- 
ing their social life, jobs, cultural ac- 
tivities and some of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the Irish people 
who have been coming to the United 
States in increasing numbers since | 


the end of World War II. 


Parade officials leave the ranks to greet His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman who reviews the parade from 
the steps of his cathedral. St. Patrick’s was built in 

the nineteenth century largely through the contributions 
of New York's poor Irish laborers. ~ 


The three-mile parade up Fifth Avenue includes a a 
125,000 marchers, is seen by a million spectatt 
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A benefit dance at Tuxedo Ballroom for 
Danny “Legs” Kiernan, a popular 
entertainer who had been hospitalized 
for months, draws a large family crowd. 
The benefit is a favorite means of 
raising money for charities both here 
and in Ireland. 


RIGHT: Harry Farrelly, an apprentice 
linotype operator in Allenville, N. Y., 
makes a three-hour bus trip each week 
to see his fiancée, Pauline OReilly, 
and to enjoy the company of other Irish 
immigrants. Miss O’Reilly and her 
sister, an employee of Irish Air Lines, 
live with an Irish family; like Farrelly, 
the O’Reillys come from Kells 

in County Meath. 


The gregarious Irish 


The Irish are a gregarious people. 


Any occasion from a wake to a chris- 
tening offers an excuse for a gather- 
ing. Although there are still neighbor- 
hood pockets with a predominantly 
Irish population, “Irish towns”— 
large, solidly Irish sections—no longer 
exist in New York. Nevertheless, in 
social affairs the Irish and recent im- 
migrants particularly, tend to gravi- 
tate toward one another. Coming 
from a small, homogeneous country 
they find New York’s sprawling jum- 
ble of races, creeds and nationalities 
confusing and disorganizing and thus 
in moments of relaxation they seek 





friendships among people of similar 


background and tradition. On week- 
ends and sometimes during the week 
they flock to dances at the Tuxedo 
Ballroom and Yorkville Casino on 
East 86th Street or to New York 
City Center’s Ballroom; the hurling 
and football games at Gaelic Park at 
240th Street and Broadway draw 
huge crowds on Sunday afternoons 
and many stay for the dance in the 
evening at the Park’s restaurant. The 
annual United Irish Counties Asso- 
ciation ball is a prominent social 
event and the individual county asso- 
ciation dances are also well attended. 
At weddings and other parties for 
families and friends the Irish custom 


of the guests entertaining one another 


The traditional love of music brings guests to their feet to sing a ballad at Siobhan 
Nolan’s Christening party. The baby’s father, who came to New York four years ago, 
works for an air line. This summer the Nolans will take Siobhan home for a visit. 





is still strong. With very little coaxing 


and no shyness they rise to sing a 
song, recite a ballad, tell a story or 
play the fiddle while the others dance 
a few reels. More informally, Irish 
writers and actors visiting or living 
in New York like to congregate at 
Tim Costello’s on Third Avenue but 
the vast majority stay closer to home. 
The ladies gather in each other's 
apartments for a cup of tea while the 
men meet in the cool of a local saloon, 
still a male refuge in Irish neighbor- 
hoods. In these familiar and intimate 
situations, especially, the Irish give 
free rein to their notorious wit and 
contentedly exercise their well-known 
penchant for talking the leg off a 


stool. 
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Members of the Rosary and Altar Society of Our Lady of Mercy Church in the Bronx 
play a few games of bingo after disposing of business at their monthly meeting. This 
parish is predominantly Irish and its pastor, Msgr. Patrick O’Leary, was born in Ireland. 
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Edward Powers, a conductor on the IRT subway, came to the United States from County Cork in 1932. He went home to Ireland 
for a visit in 1954 and hopes to go again soon. At one time most of the New York subway workers were Irish, but in recent years 
fewer Irish immigrants apply for subway jobs and as the older Irish retire they are replaced by Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 


The Irish at work 


Because of the American depression 
there was very little Irish immigra- 
tion to the United States during the 
thirties, but it has risen sharply since 
the end of World War II. A great 
many of the recent immigrants are 
skilled workers, or have had some 
kind of advanced technical or pro- 
fessional training in Ireland. They 
are master plumbers, carpenters, elec- 
tricians and mechanics, bookkeepers, 
accountants, secretaries, bank and in- 
surance clerks. A number of Irish 


doctors are completing. their training 
in New York hospitals (especially 
Bellevue) in order to qualify for 


practice here, and Irish lawyers, archi- 
tects and engineers are also begin- 
ning to come to the United States. A 


16 


considerable number of young Irish 
immigrants also go to work for the 
various international air lines in the 
city and are thus able to go home on 
a low-cost visit once a year. There 
are of course still many unskilled 
workers coming from Ireland, al- 
though in smaller percentages than 
ever before, and they still do various 
kinds of manual labor in supermar- 
kets or become bartenders, doormen, 
waiters and waitresses or domestic 
servants. Many of the unskilled, how- 
ever, go to school at night. For those 
who have had no secondary schooling 
in Ireland (where it is neither free 
nor compulsory), attorney Frank 
O’Connor conducts a special school 
on Twenty-third Street. It offers ac- 
celeration courses which lead to an 
Equivalency High School diploma, 


New York State. 
O’Connor usually has about 35 stu- 


recognized by 


dents a semester (all 21 years of age 
or older); many of them go on to 
college. Graduates of this school, 
which is now eleven years old, have 
become teachers, engineers, account- 
ants, lawyers and even undertakers; © 
over a thousand Irish girls have — 
earned there the high school diploma 7 
necessary to qualify as registered 
nurses in New York hospitals. 


Father Donald M. O’Callaght 

O. Carm., chaplain to® 
County Cork Association 

the Ancient Orderi 
Hibernians, is the 

American-born prior of 
“Irish Carmelites” 

East 28th Stree 





a 
Irish waitresses at Stouffer's Pershing Square restaurant rehearse menu specialties and prices before the evening meal. 
Stouffer’s does not recruit Irish girls specifically but news about work there, the free meals, uniforms and 
good tips, gets around by word of mouth. 


Sean Keating, assistant to 
New York’s Mayor Robert 
Wagner, came from County 
Cork in 1927. Keating, a 
former IRA rebel, was a 
lithographer, insurance broker 
and grocery store manager 
before breaking into politics. 
Although there are still token 
appeals to Irish ancestry, 

the Irish bloc vote no longer 
exists in New York City. 
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A bag-pipers’ band marches and plays in competition at the 
United Irish Counties reis at Hunter College. 


Irish culture in N. Y. 


The numerous organizations in 
New York devoted to preserving and 
spreading Ireland’s cultural heritage 
also help the Irish keep a sense of 
identity as well as roots in the city’s 
conglomeration of nationalities. The 
Gaelic League offers weekly classes 
in Gaelic language and dancing and 
holds an annual aeriocht, or outing, 
at Iona College each year that fea- 
tures competitions in language, mu- 
sic, drama, sport and dance and con- 
cludes with a Grand Ceili, or party, 
at night. The Unjted Irish Counties 
Association sponsors a similar feis, 
or festival, which is much larger and 


9 











less exclusive. Held at a large uni- 
versity campus it is reminiscent of 
the ancient Irish feis held at Tara 
where laws were passed, disputes set- 
tled and bards, minstrels, scribes and 
poets displayed their skills. The 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick give a 
glee club concert of Irish music each 
year; the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians has a continuing program of 
religious, charitable and cultural ac- 
tivities and the Irish Historical So- 
ciety maintains an extensive library 
on Irish activities, past and present. 

New York City has been the second 
home of countless Irish writers and 
entertainers. A number, like Seumas 
MacManus, Padraic Colum, Frank 


New York born Arthur J. Roth grew 
up in Ireland; his successful first novel 
A TERRIBLE BEAUTY is about IRA rebels. 


Irish step dancers compete 


“at the ress at Hunter. 


Hurling, Ireland’s 2,500 year-old national game, is a 
favorite sport on week-end afternoons. 


O’Connor, Vivian Mercier, David 
Greene and Mary Lavin, keep a per- 
manent residence in New York. 
Besides the professionals like the 
Irish Players there are amateur Irish 
theatrical groups in New York, too. 
The Thomas Davis Players, an older 
society, specializes in comedy, while 
the Irish National Theatre Group, 
founded in 1957, has presented spir- 
ited productions of more serious 
modern Irish drama. This group won 
the drama contest at the United Irish 
Counties Feis in June; they are spon- 
soring a play-writing contest for writ- 
ers living here or in Ireland, and 
they are now rehearsing a new play 
for St. Patrick’s Day celebrations. 


Gaelic-speaker Matthew Farrell, winner 
of story-telling contests, learned Irish 
at Bronx Gaelic League classes. 
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Dermot McNamara and Helena Carroll founded the Irish Players in 1955. Their successful New York production of Synge’s 
PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD was followed by tours in Puerto Rico and Boston. The Players’ permanent home is in the 
Tara Theatre at New York’s Seven Arts Center. 
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United Irish Counties delegates skeptically listen to Henry Murray proposing a hands-off attitude on Ireland’s border 
and concentration on improving her economy. The split between younger and older generations is most evident in the UIC. 


The border still concerns the Irish glory in IRA guerilla warfare. They are convinced th : 


Ireland’s major problems at present are not political but $ 
economic and that the best thing the Irish in America. 
can do is stay out of Ireland’s internal political affairg 
and concentrate on helping her become economically 
sound. They believe that by promoting American invest 
ments in Irish industries, encouraging American import 
of Irish goods and even floating loans to the Irish gov 
ernment to help industrialize the country, they can hej 
put the Irish government in a strong position to en ice 


Generally the recent Irish immigrants tend to become 
Americanized quickly. They live in mixed neighborhoods 
and work in a variety of jobs and professions with people 
of different backgrounds. With the mobility afforded by 
air travel they can visit Ireland frequently and thus have 
less tendency to sentimentalize about it. Neither do they 
seem to suffer from the sharp sense of exile experienced 
by older immigrants who have never returned or have 
done so only after being away 25 or 30 years. But per- 
haps the most significant difference between the older 
and younger generations of Irish immigrants—those who 
came in the 1920’s and those who arrived after World 
War I]—lies in their contradictory attitudes toward the 
problem of Ireland’s partition. Though they all agree that 
the six northern counties still under English rule and the 
26 counties of the Republic should be reunited they have 
markedly different ideas on how that should be accom- 
plished. The older group, many of whom are former IRA 
rebels, advocate the use of force to achieve reunification; 
they support the outlawed IRA and criticize the Irish 
government’s attempts to suppress border ‘raids on the 
north. The younger people who have lived under their 
own government are less inclined to see any glamour or 


the six counties—suffering from heavy unemployment 
to enter the Republic freely. 


Henry Murray was born in New York, grew up in Ireland and 
returned to America in 1946. Active in the recently organized 
County Wicklow Association, he is an outspoken critic of the 
“old guard” supporters of the outlawed IRA and an advocate 
of Irish-American economic assistance to Ireland. About 
England and partition he says, “You can’t live on hatred.” 
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The irish ECHO, a weekly newspaper founded by rebel orator Charles Connolly in 1928 
0 be “the voice of Ireland in America,” combines news from Ireland with reports on Irish affairs 
it New York. Its staff is headed by columnists Terry Long and Edward Brennan (standing) and Editor John Grimes. 
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O my people, what 

have I done to thee? or 
wherein have I aggrieved 
thee? answer me. Because I 
led thee out of the land 

of Egypt, thou hast prepared 
a Cross for thy Savior.* 


Because I guided thee 
forth through the desert 
for forty years, and fed 
thee with manna, and 
brought thee into a 

right good land, thou hast 
prepared a Cross for thy 
Savior.* 


What more should I 

have done for thee that 

I have not done? I, even I, 
planted thee to be 

my fairest vineyard: and 

thou hast made thyself 
exceeding bitter to me; for 
thou hast slaked my thirst 

with vinegar, and pierced 

with a lance thy Savior’s side.* 


For thy sake I scourged 

Egypt with her first-born: and 
thou didst hand me over 

to be. scourged.* 


I led thee out of Egypt, 
drowning Pharao in the Red 
Sea: and thou didst deliver 
me to the chief priests.* 


I opened the sea before | 
thee: and thou didst open 
my side with a spear. I 
went before thee in a 
column of cloud: and thou 
hast led me to the judgment 
hall of Pilate.* 


I fed thee with manna 
through the desert: and thou 
didst smite me with blows 
and scourges.* 


I gave thee to drink 
wholesome water from the 
rock: and thou gavest me 
gall and vinegar.* 


For thy sake I smote the 
kings of the Canaanites: 
and thou didst strike my 
head with a reed.* 


I gave thee a royal sceptre: 
and thou didst hang me upon 
the gibbet of the Cross.* 











* O my people, what have 


I done to thee? or wherein 


have I grieved thee? answer me. 
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LENT The forty days of fasting can become 


a simple and wholesome, way of life 
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LENT IS ALWAYS a renewal in reality for us and our family 
of seven children; it’s an adventure every time, because we 
fall in love with a new practice, started as a sacrifice in 
aLenten resolution, but retaining it into the coming years 
as a happy addition to a simple and wholesome way of 
life. For us a beginning was made in giving up fancier- 
than-usual cooking and elaborate table setting. Lent’s 
simplicity is sobering and modern: time is gained through 
it for the intensification of religious instruction at home, 
reading aloud after supper, meditation and prayer, sing- 
ing, helping each other with work and study. Lent has be- 
come more for us than just giving things up. A positive, 
new way of life has developed which all of us love. Now 
when Easter comes, we are reluctant to give it up. 

“When thou fastest, anoint thy head and wash thy face 
that thou appear not to men to fast but to thy Father 
who sees in secret.” The saints’ countenance is often re- 
ported to be one of peace, joy and cleanliness. Equally, 
a Christian’s habits in Lent, the setting of a simple family 
table should become part of a striving to renew essen- 
tials, very much as modern Christian art and church 
architecture strive for lasting clarity. 

The Lenten menu contributes essentially to this new 
way of life. It should be spare but wholesome, a material 
reflection of the “powerful remedy” of Lent. Bread, 
cereal, honey, soups, vegetables, salads, herbs, fruits, nuts, 
some eggs, butter or cold-pressed olive oil, and a little 
meat make up our Lenten diet. The human body responds 
well to this treatment. However, the foods taken should be 
as unadulterated as possible. Processing and adulterating, 
as well as the use of chemicals in the soil, as is now well- 
known, considerably impair food quality. Those who own 
land ought to grow as much of their own food as they 
can. Others should patronize trustworthy qutlets provid- 
ing fresh, organically grown, food. “ 

Lent has been too often superficially ‘identified with 
giving up sweets. One of our practices, in Lent and 
out, is to cut out refined sugars in every form and sub- 
stitute honey as our sole sweetening agent. This remark- 
able product of the bee’s matchless alchemy carries with 
it its own components of necessary vitamins to complete 
its assimilation and use by the human body. It provides 
levulose (fruit sugar), dextrose (grape sugar), iron, cop- 
per, phosphorus, silicia, calcium, magnesium, potassium, 
sodium, B complex vitamins, organic acids. But be care- 
ful when purchasing clear honey. Unclarified and still- 
crystallizing honey is best. The dextrose in honey, having 
the property of being immediately absorbed into the blood 
stream, gives quick energy, while its levulose, only slowly 
absorbed, maintains a high bldod-sugar level and sus- 
lained energy. It is extraordinary how one can never 
over-indulge in honey and how its use stops any craving 
for sweets, besides acting as a perfect tooth preservative 
and bacteriocide. You might ask where the “sacrifice” lies 
when there are so many advantages? It lies in the initial 





The Winters’ bread recipe 


3 lbs. whole wheat flour (9 cups) 

3/4 lb. whole rye flour (214 cups) and 3/4 lb. ground 
oats (214 cups) or 1% lbs. rye flour, if ground oats 
are not available 

3 level tablespoons iodized salt 

1 package dry yeast 

caraway seeds (optional) 

1 to 1144 quarts lukewarm water 

(These ingredients make two small loaves.) 


(1) Mix all the dry ingredients but the yeast in 
a large bowl. 

(2) Make a hollow in the center of the mixture; 
pour in one cup of water, then the yeast. 
Stir in enough of the flour in the bowl to 
make a stiff paste, leaving the rest of the 
flour around the sides. 

(3) Cover the bowl with a thick towel and let it 
stand in a warm place for twenty minutes. 

(4) Pour a second cup of water over the dough 
in the center of bowl; stir in more flour from 
the sides of the bowl. 

(5) Cover again; lei the dough stand another 
twenty minutes. 

(6) Add remaining water and stir in the rest 
of the flour. 

(7) Knead (with a large spoon or by hand) into 
a soft pliable dough. 

(8) Cover the bowl again and let the dough rise 
until double in bulk (about 45 minutes). 

(9) Punch down and knead again for a few 
minutes; divide the dough into two equal 
parts. Place in well-greased and floured loaf 
pans. 

(10) Bake immediately in 400 F. oven for one to 
11% hours. Store bread in the refrigerator. 


self-discipline needed to accomplish the change. But any- 
one willing to try it will be following an ancient custom 
in the Church. Honey as food has been used by most 
Christian ascetics since the time of St. John the Baptist. 

Some of our other Lenten dishes are soups (especially 
herb soups, and the various herbal teas), wholewheat 
pancakes with onions, tomatoes and herbs, wholewheat 
macaroni with different sauces, egg and herb omelets, 
nuts and fruits, and a large variety of vegetable dishes 
and salads with every meal (the fresh greens of early 
spring go very well with Lenten fasting). 

As our Lord’s forty-day fast in the desert, the “first 
Lent,” was an integral part of the restoration of Creation 
and wonderfully enhanced it, so all our Lenten seasons 
renew our lives in Christ and through the graces we re- 
ceive they help us renew the face of the earth. 



















DANCING FOR THE DEAF 


A young ballerina gives up a 


career to aid the handicapped 


A few years ago Janet Collins was acclaimed as one 
of the most talented and versatile young dancers in 
America. Born in New Orleans, she grew up in Los 
Angeles, studied dancing there and performed in 
numerous concerts in West Coast cities before coming to 
New York in 1948. In a short time she had starred on 
Broadway in a Cole Porter musical, had become the first 
Negro prima ballerina in the Metropolitan Opera’s 
history and, in cross-country concert tours, had 
delighted audiences with an imaginative repertoire of 
classical, spiritual and folk ballet. But the artificiality 
characterizing much of the professional dance world 
oppressed her and at the height of her career Janet 
Collins decided to leave the stage. Until then, although 
she was a Catholic, Miss Collins had never given much 
thought to contributing her artistic talents to the work 
of the Church. While doing volunteer work at the New 
York Foundling and at Hawthorne Cancer Hospital. 
however, she heard that St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf 
in the Bronx was planning to include a dancing course 
as part of its rehabilitation program. Since she had had 
some teaching experience Miss Collins applied for the 
job and was hired. Last fall she also started teaching at 
New York’s Marymount College. 
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Dancing in pairs, children do the knee-flex and glide across the gymnasium floor. Miss Collins stresses the social aspects of the 
dance at St. Joseph’s and rarely lets a student work alone. These exercises are repeated until the children can do them easily and 
gracefully; then more intricate dance steps are introduced and the children’s own improvisations are allowed. 


St. Joseph’s is conducted by the Daughters of the Heart of Mary, whose 
members take vows and live in congregation but do not wear a religious habit. 
The children, accepted on a non-sectarian basis, range from nursery school age 
through the eighth grade. When starting to teach the deaf, Janet Collins 
realized that she would have to reverse the traditional approach to the dance in 
which the person is rigorously trained to meet the art’s strict standards of 
perfection and concentrate on adapting the dance to the need of the child. 
Therefore she worked out a program in which the dance would do three things 
for the deaf child: develop him physically, helping him to achieve muscular 
coordination and control; stimulate him to express in rhythmic movement 


the emotions and experiences normally released through speech; and 
eventually provide an outlet for his creative impulses. Her first task was to 
awaken the innate sense of rhythm in each child and as a basis she used the 
simplest percussion instruments, the drum, triangle and tambourine. She began 


by beating a definite pattern on the drum, for instance, and as each child in turn 











imitated the pattern he felt the vibrations in hands and arms. This direct sense 
of touch served to awaken in each child a rhythmic tempo which varied in 
quality and intensity according to individual temperament. Later, after they had 
learned the fundamental movements of the dance such as walking, skipping, 
kicking, gliding, hopping, leaping etc., they learned to coordinate rhythm with 
| movement, matching a drum beat with a step or a glide. Finally, when this 

- basic combination of rhythm and movement is mastered, the children are ready 

to bring into play their own imaginations to create dances that will reflect 
what they have learned in other courses as well as their impressions of 

_ stimulating outside experiences such as movies, trips to the zoo, museums and 


\ dance concerts. 


An artist as well as a dancer, Janet Collins 

contributes sketches to Catholic magazines. She also paints, does 
wood-carving and designs and cuts costumes for dances she has 
created. The costumes shown here were designed especially for 
original dances based on the Psalms. 








Once a week Miss Collins tea 
dancing at Marymount Colle, 
Here she develops a modern day 
set to Schubert’s AVE M 
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At Marymount, a liberal arts college conducted by the Religious of the 


Sacred Heart of Mary, gymnastics and competitive sports have been replaced 


by Janet Collins’ classes in the modern dance. These provide a more imaginative 


means of physical training than athletics and they also develop social 
graciousness and poise. 

Janet Collins’ own training has included intensive study of both the highly 
stylistic traditional ballet and the more flexible forms of the modern dance. She 
believes that the widely different approaches of the two schools are not 
necessarily in conflict and that in any case they are only the starting points 
from which the dancer begins his development as an artist. In dances of her 
own creation she has integrated the two disciplines with remarkable success and 
originality. 

Although she says she has no desire to dance professionally again Janet 
Collins still practices constantly. She hopes to give occasional concerts for 
charity in the future and in the last few months she has been busy revising and 
expanding her repertoire to include some new works based on biblical and 
liturgical themes. The religious dance performed by a trained and disciplined 
Christian artist, she believes, can be an exciting art form and a form of prayer 


as well. 














“You have forded the rivers, cressed heavy mountainous 
terrain and crossed every boundary tribally and 
religiously, have performed your duty with honor and 
firm resolution.” 

—FIJIAN CHANT IN HONOR OF FATHER GANEY 


FATHER MARION GANEY, S.J. 


Cietiire, the Fijis 


Father Marion Ganey, S.J., helps 
villagers to economic freedom 
with the aid of credit unions 





A few years ago, Sir Ronald Garvey, governor of British 
Honduras, was transferred to the Pacific, to the crown colony 
of Fiji, one of the most primitive members of the British 
Commonwealth. Sir Ronald found that the Fijians lived a 
marginal existence, not because of a lack of natural resources 


but because Fijian economy was being strangled by usurers. 





To help solve the situation, the governor called upon an old 
friend of his, Father Marion Ganey, a tall, lanky Illinois- 
born Jesuit who had set up nineteen credit unions in British 
Honduras. The Fiji government was so hard pressed itself that 
it could not pay Father Ganey’s boat-fare from Honduras, so he 
placed his broken-down MG sports car on a freighter to New 
Orleans, where he arrived with only $25 in his pocket, drove 
to. Chicago and there by chance found a sponsor for his trip 
to Fiji, a meat packer named Moriaridi. 

Arriving in Fiji, Father Ganey found the situation fully 
as bad as the governor had reported: his first act was to 
rescue an islander from a loan-shark. The man had originally 
borrowed £10 to buy a wedding suit, had already paid £44 
interest without touching the original loan. Father Ganey 
lent the man an emergency £25, and set about establishing the 
new credit unions. 


A small boat—bought with credit union loan—brings Father 
Ganey up the Waindina river on Fiji’s main island. The 
villagers are so thankful for his help that groups follow 
him wherever he goes. Fijians from the outlying islands 

have travelled by canoe across open seas on trips as long as 
six days to ask him to establish credit unions. 
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Visiting a family at Nggonggo, Father Ganey is given the 

inevitable cup of YANGONA, a drink made from a root, which 

Degins all social affairs, no matter how trifling. The 

y ng couple married on a credit union loan, and paid for 
birth of their baby on a loan. 


Father Ganey fights loan sharks 


a 


ARLY in his missionary career, Father Ganey became 
convinced that before he could save the souls of 
impoverished natives he had to free them from the 
money-lenders. In British Honduras he found that usurers 
were getting 100% interest on loans each month. 
Recalling Pope Leo XIII’s strong advocacy of the mutual 
le ding society as a means of relieving extreme poverty, 
turned for help to a U.S. organization called CUNA— 
the Credit Uniofi National Association, at Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
| Father Ganey’s first effort in Honduras—the St. Peter 
llaver Credit Union—was begun in 1943. The principle of 
ihe credit union is simple: A group of people having a 
Common bond—members of a village, a labor union, or a 
thurch, or those who do the same sort of work such as 
shing or farming—pool their savings in order to be 
able to make loans to each other as needed at moderate 
Mates of interest. Officers are chosen from among the 
members of the credit union to administer its affairs on 
Avoluntary basis. Loans are made according to the need 
of the borrower and his ability to pay; the standard 
interest, according to the CUNA plan, is 1% of the 
impaid balance. So successful was the credit union 
Movement in British Honduras that a loan-shark complained 
about Father Ganey to his bishop, saying, “I have looked 
verywhere in the Christian Bible and nowhere do I find 
the words, ‘credit union.’ This man is an imposter!” By 
1953 Father Ganey had established nineteen credit unions 
with 4,000 members and loans totalling over $500,000. 
The task which faced Father Ganey in Fiji was 


boffice at Suva, capital of Fiji, Father 
talks about his credit union work. 


Pe, 

Nae 

In many areas of Fiji there are no roads. Here Father Ganey 
walks across a jungle swamp on his way to a mission church 
at Nandakuni to say Mass. 
































formidable, particularly because of the stubborn facts 

of geography and cultural history: the chain of over 100 
small islands is spread out over 100,000 square miles; 

its population of 330,000 is composed of indigenous 
natives, Samoans, East Indians, Chinese and whites, 
speaking a number of languages. The 130,000 native 

Fijians, an easy-going, simple and generous race, are at 

the mercy of an even larger population of immigrants— 

the 169,000 East Indians, who are skilled businessmen, 
ambitious, greedy and often ruthless. The Fijians also 

have a custom—called kare-kare—which has left many of 
them impoverished. Under kare-kare, an islander is 
obligated to give away—for a token sum—anything a friend 
might admire; to refuse is considered socially inadmissible. 
Father Ganey explained to the chiefs that an exception 
should be made with anything purchased with money from the 
credit union, otherwise a man might borrow to buy a 
necessity only to have it admired and eventually carried 

off by someone else. Kare-kare has practically 

disappeared as a custom since Father Ganey arrived. 

With pamphlets, posters, charts and a documentary film 
from CUNA, Father Ganey began a tour of the outlying 
villages on the main island of Viti Levu. Speaking through 
an interpreter, he would explain to each headman what 
having a credit union would mean to his village. Most 
often Father Ganey would be welcomed to the village with 
great ceremony. Before introducing his plan, he would 
visit the chief’s home, drink yangona, a non-fermented 
liquor which is usually served on social occasions, and 
accept the gift of a whale’s tooth, a mark of extremely 
high honor. Then the headman would assemble his people, 
who would sit before him crosslegged on grass mats, while 
Father Ganey told them how, by working and saving together, 
they could pool their money and help each other with loans 
at low interest. Within a matter of months, Father Ganey 
had founded half a dozen credit unions. Typical situations 
aided by the new credit unions went like this: 

Two fishermen were helped to buy nets, thereby breaking 
the hold the local shopkeeper had on them: he took half 
of each day’s catch merely for the use of his nets. 

One credit union member borrowed to buy a cow, repaid 
the loan and borrowed to buy an ox. With the two he 
began a herd, and then borrowed to buy a fence to keep 
the animals from wandering. The bull is now put out on 
stud to other communities. 

Other members borrowed for lanterns, fishing boats, 
bicycles, timber for houses, beds, clothing, school fees, 
blankets and clothing, tools and utensils, as well as for 
marriages and funerals, which are expensive items in 
Fijian life. Not everyone needs to borrow, of course, and 
credit unions’ savings also bring a small but steady 
interest. 
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The credit union jeep makes a regular tour of the main © 


island, giving out loans and picking up payments and depo its 


This man is paying off a loan for cups, saucers and a knife 





With his credit union loan, a Fijian at Nanggali bought a 
guitar, on which he learns songs heard on his radio, also 
bought on a credit union loan. 
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Wherever Father Ganey goes, the villagers rush out to greet him. At Yanutta, children 
swarm around his jeep. At village festivals the Fijians celebrate the new credit unions 
and salute Father Ganey with dances, songs and poetry, which sometimes run on for hours. 
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The credit unions expand 


RIGINALLY Father Ganey was assigned to 

Fiji for six months, but the time was 
extended and he’ll probably be in the- 
Pacific for several years more. His work to 
date has resulted in 236 credit unions, 
organized among peoples of all faiths (the 
predominant belief in the Fijis is 
Methodism) ; there are 20,000 members, and 
the credit unions have loaned $900,000 
since 1953. With credit unions firmly 
established in Fiji, Father Ganey is now 
expanding his efforts to include Samoa, the 
large American-held island 1200 miles to 
the east. Of the cooperative life of the 
islanders and their enthusiasm for their 
credit unions, Father Ganey comments, “If 
American cities ever attempted a communal 
project on a scale proportionate to these 
village efforts, they could change the 
world.” 

At Nambukelevu Father Ganey chats with a village family. The Fijians 
never intermarried with the more numerous East Indian migrants, by 


whom they are exploited. Pure Fijian villages are neat and clean and are 
run on a system of communal ownership. 


After Mass at Nandakuni, Father 
Ganey visits with one of the mission 
nuns. Nandakuni is a lonely outpost 
on the main island and is reached 
only on foot. 





Completing a trip up the Wain 

River, Father Ganey continieé 

horseback into the interi@ 
Nasingatoka to see if the # 
is qualified for a credit 
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Successful 


septuagenarian 


In spite of her multiple interests and responsibilities, 
Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., president of Saint Mary’s 
College at Notre Dame, Indiana, has found time to 
travel widely in North America, Europe and the Holy 
Lands, to climb mountains, to continue her studies of 
the Middle Ages, to enjoy old books, birds and wild 
flowers, and above all to write poetry marked by fine 
lyric simplicity. Two of her best known collections of 
verse are COLLECTED POEMS and AMERICAN TWELFTH 
NIGHT AND OTHER POEMS. Recently at the request of her 
publishers, The Macmillan Company, Sister Madeleva 
wrote her autobiography, MY FIRST SEVENTY YEARS, 


finishing it in two weeks. 














by JEAN DANIELOU, S.J. 
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the Bible, none is more intimately character- 

istic of the Christian’s active role in sacred 
history than the quality of hope, which may indeed 
be called the specific virtue of life in the time- 
process. On the foundation of the past, hope looks 
forward to the future in the experience of the 
present moment: these are the constructive as- 
pects of its definition. Its whole basis is in elapsed 
events, the actual promises of God and the begin- 
nings of their fulfillment. Its movement is wholly 
towards futurity, in the expectation of the kingdom 
of God, whose establishment is to be the culmina- 
tion of history. Here and now it is nothing but a 
faithful patience undismayed by trouble and diffi- 
culty, the very mark and character of the spiritual 
man. 

Hope does not mean optimism. Optimism is 
easy: it consists in supposing that everything is 
sure to work out in the end, automatically. In a 
more analytical form, its conception of evil is of a 
certain transitional dislocation or disturbance, 
which will rectify itself, as if it were a growing- 
pain. By this elimination of all that is tragic from 
the problem of evil, optimism would destroy the 
very nature of hope. To delude men into thinking 
that the remedy for human ills is in their own 
hands is actually to put them out of the way of 
salvation. One example of this fallacious optimism 
is the Marxist dogma that a change in the eco- 
nomic conditions of life suffices to transform man- 
kind. But even apart from materialism, the same 
dangerous illusion recurs in other systems, for 
instance when the mere act of withdrawal from 
the world of the senses is proposed as the way for 
mankind to find itself and attain to the Absolute. 

Pessimistic doctrines, by comparison, seem far 
more sensible, for at least they take some account 
of the tragic element in the life of mankind: and 
this is something that can hardly be denied in the 
contemporary world, with all its injustice and 
cruelty, and with the observable incidence of suf- 
fering and death. The merest intellectual probity 
demands that we should face these facts, even 


0): ALL the psychological attitudes described in 
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though (or because) it takes more courage to do 
so than to indulge in illusory fantasies. Besides, 
it is of the essence of pessimism to recognize the 
fact of man’s inability to improve his own lot; in 
this respect, those who have seen furthest into 
human nature are all pessimists, like Augustine, 
Pascal, and Kierkegaard; and Peguy graduated 
from an optimistic socialism towards the despair- 
ing position represented by the second “Jeanne 
d’Arc.” The attitude of despair is a precondition 
of hope; for the first act of hope is a cry for help, 
which springs from the awareness of a desperate 
situation. 

Pessimism, itself, by definition, stops short of 
this decisive act. Consequently, the various phil- 
osophies of despair, although they offer a means 
of access to the virtue of hope, themselves do not 
attain it. Some of these preach resignation as the 
only becoming attitude for a wise man, on the 
theory that if we cannot ourselves change our lot, 
we can only put up with it. Hence the wisdom of 
the Stoics in former times, and now the appear: 
ance of serenity in the resignation of Andre Gide. 
For others, as for Albert Camus, the monstrous 
absurdity of a world at odds with mankind leaves 
us with no real option apart from the attitude of 
revolt—the dignity of mankind requires at least 
that we should say “No” to a world we cannot 
change and may not tolerate. 

HRISTIANITY, too, starts from the awareness 
[ a desperate situation, a helpless servitude, 

a want of all possible remedy. To this extent 
Christianity shares the pessimistic outlook, and 
Christian hope derives all its character from this 
starting-point. This is why the doctrine of original 
sin is so important, for it is nothing but the theo- 
logical formulation of the desperate condition of 
our affairs. It is for exactly the same reason that 
the optimistic execrate this doctrine. But the dis- 
tinctive quality of our hope is that we are not 
resigned to our servitude: we have given up all 
expectation of winning our own freedom, but we 
then appeal (against all the evidence) to Another. 
Wherever this appeal is made, wherever a man 
looks out from this miserable estate for help 
whence it may be forthcoming, in a word wherever 
a prayer is uttered, there is hope—maybe not the 
theological virtue of hope, but real hope neverthe- 
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ess. It is a movement towards Almighty God, and 
as such it is a grace bestowed. This turning to 
God for help is rare among us, simply because it 
presupposes a really difficult renouncement of self. 
Mankind has a passion for autonomy: we love to 
have only ourselves to thank, to be self-sufficient. 
We prefer a modest competence achieved on our 
own to greater riches in another man’s gift. The 
average man of our time considers it a mark of 
weakness to seek God’s help: it seems to him a 
bigger thing to rely on himself. 

There is of course one way in which a man can 
give up, which is a kind of quietism: in this case, 
reliance on God is no more than a convenient 
excuse for not trying; but that is a vile caricature 
of genuine hope. Hope is the attitude of a free 
will which has already reached the limits of its 
own activity; we may adapt a Pascalian formula 
and say that there is nothing more voluntary than 
this abdication of the will. The fact is that grace 
and glory are beyond our reach, and it is only by 
an act of hope in God, who alone can bestow his 
gifts upon us, that we can anticipate possession 
of the unattainable. It is a monstrous abuse of 
Christ’s atonement to make of it no more than a 
labor-saving device. Christ came among us to 
break the bounds of our natural human existence, 
and to afford us a way of access into the bound- 
less life of God himself. 

Hope is thus compounded of humility and trust. 
It takes us out of ourselves, so that we may rest 
in God, but only by an act of heroic renunciation: 
it requires of us an absolute dispossession of self, 
keeping nothing back. That is why we find it hard. 
There is a substratum of doubt and fear in us 
that almost always persists in some degree, a 
fundamental insecurity that is not wholly over- 
come; perhaps we would not even have it other- 
wise, because it is really a disguised reluctance 
to give ourselves utterly away. But the life of the 
spirit is ours from the moment when we rest in 
God unreservedly, with our whole weight. 

HE PRIMARY OBJECT of our hope, according 
Jie St. Paul, is resurrection; because this is 

essentially what we have not already received. 
There is a death of the body, and a death of the 
soul: of these two, the latter has already been 
destroyed in holy baptism. But we have not yet 
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been set free from the “miseria,” the burden of 
mortality, the corruptibility of our flesh which 
issues in sickness, in pain, and at last in death. 
Our aspiration is towards the completion of what 
has been begun, the total conquest of life over 
death; the burden of the flesh is grievous to be 
borne; not that we would be rid of the body, but 
that the body should be freed of its servile estate. 
“We ourselves .. . groan in our hearts, waiting 
for . . . the ransoming of our bodies” and here 
we come to the second Epistle to the Corinthians: 
“if we tent-dwellers here go sighing and heavy- 
hearted, it is nct because we would be stripped 
of something; rather, we would clothe ourselves 
afresh; our mortal nature must be swallowed up 
in life.” So the Christian hope looks forward to the 
development in the visible universe of all the conse- 
quences of that new creation which has already 
taken place in the unseen spiritual world. “Your 
life is hidden away now with Christ in God. Christ 
is your life, and when he is made manifest, you 
too will be made manifest in glory with him.” So 
St. John spoke of the future “making known” of 
the sons of God. And it is not only we ourselves 
that await this development: “creation is... 
waiting for the sons of God to be made known. 
Created nature has been condemned to frustration 
. .. With a hope to look forward to; namely, that 
nature in its turn will be set free from the tyranny 
of corruption.” 

It is worthy of attention that our hope is not 
restricted to salvation alone, but to the redemp- 
tion of all creation. There is no suggestion of liber- 
ating spirit from matter, for matter itself is a part 
of the work of God’s hands. The Word of God, by 
whom all things were made, came to deliver all 
things from corruption. Christians are too often 
regarded as spiritualists, enemies of the body, in- 
different to the visible world: whereas they are no 
more spiritualists, in that sense, than they are 
materialists. Matter is something precious, being 
God’s creature, and for that reason we long for its 
deliverance from the bondage to which it is sub- 
jected. 

Yet though the whole destiny of creation is em- 
braced within the objective of our hope, our chief 
concern is obviously with the destiny of mankind, 
and especially with the salvation of the peoples of 
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the earth, which is one distinct element in our 
expectation. 

The bible explicitly teaches us that the promises 
of salvation are for all nations. From the time of 
the promise given to Abraham, God gave him this 
assurance: “in thee all the races of the world shall 
find a blessing.” When the chosen people alone 
enjoyed the blessings of the Covenant, this was a 
temporary arrangement, which the prophets fore- 
told would be extended to all men. This promise 
was fulfilled in Christ; the wall of separation was 
broken down, and all the old heathen nations had 
access to the sanctuary. But now that the Cove- 
nant is open to their participation, they still have 
to come in: that which has been freely granted in 
principle has yet to become effective in practice. 

Before all the great nations can dwell under its 
shadow, the tree, which is the Church, must grow; 
and that takes time. We know how, in the case of 
each individual soul, the process of being trans- 
formed into the likeness of Jesus Christ is a grad- 
ual business: we know how we are always too 
impatient about it. We would like Christ to come 
into our lives all at once. We should wish, and we 
are right to wish it, that the love of Jesus should 
take such a hold of us as could never be loosened, 
so that he should reign in our hearts, and we our- 
selves no longer be as now, constantly unfaithful 
to him, for ever turning away from the living God, 
turning back to our idols. That is what we want, 
and we do well to want it: but the Lord in his 
wisdom will not have it so. For he is wise, and 
knows how the imperishable stuff of true spiritual 
love is to be made up in our hearts, by continuous 
piecemeal faithfulness in our lowly works of prayer 
and unambitious acts of charity, rather than by 
the fervour of an instant, blazing and vanishing 
like a fire of straw. 

It is the same with nations. The Word came as 
man “to spread fire over the earth”; this fire must 
spread to the ends of the earth till every human 
society has been kindled and burnt—but this takes 
time, as we know. We of western civilization, one 
of the first cultures to be evangelized, need to 
have patience, the patience of missionaries, to 
Support us as we await the coming of the latter 
days, when all the others shall have entered in. 
Such a patience, having its roots in the love we 
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bear towards those who have not yet received the 
Gospel, such a conviction of the Christian mission 
in the world, is the only way to make any real 


sense of the present situation of western Christen- 


dom, and consequently the only preservative 
against the decay which threatens our society. 

HIS SAME PATIENCE leads also to a deeper 
J tnderstanding of events. In connection with the 

growth of the soul, we have just seen how the 
love of God gradually seeps down from the plane 
of feeling into the foundations of the spiritual life, 
and how this is effected through the long night 
when the soul lives by faith. So nations, too, have 
their dark nights. At the present day, there are 
peoples in the springtime of their conversion, re- 
joicing in their first experience of Christianity, 
newly-betrothed to Christ in the spirit: while other 
peoples are in the throes of a mystical transmu- 
tation. Holy Russia is going through such trials as 
St. John of the Cross described, and all the while 
her Christianity is being purged of its dross, until 
in later ages she may come back to us with the 
gift of a new and purer faith. And those western 
countries that are torn with schism and heresies 
suffer in another dark night of crucifixion, bearing 
the bitter cross of separation and division. So that 
the deferment of Christ’s second coming is no 
neglect, no arbitrary absenting of himself, but is 
all part of the mysterious design of his eternal 
love. 

Through the night of pain and sorrow, while 
“the whole of nature groans in a common travail,” 
under “the tyranny of corruption,” “waiting for 
the sons of God to be made known,” have we no 
better answer to offer than a patient expectation? 
It.is at least one answer, for we know that the 
time of waiting is an effect of God’s love: “The 
Lord is not being dilatory over his promise .. . he 
is only giving you more time, because his will is 
that all of you should attain repentance, not that 
some should be lost.” We are also to be long- 
suffering, for if our agony is protracted, this, we 
know, gives more time for repentance, and allows 
more souls to be saved. Missionary charity is the 
one all-sufficient explanation of judgment deferred. 

Is there no more we can do? Of course we can 
and should labor for the deliverance of mankind 
from present bondage in temporal things, but we 
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know that no such deliverance can touch the root 
of the trouble; we cannot thus do away with sin 
and death. Accordingly, the Scripture goes further 
than that. There is another passage in the Second 
Epistle of St. Peter that | had not particularly 
noticed until a Chinese Protestant pointed it out 
tome one day: “All is so transitory; and what men 
you ought to be! How unworldly in your life, how 
reverent towards God, as you wait for, and hasten 
the day of the Lord.” So the Bible tells us that we 
can do something to hasten the Lord’s coming and 
the transfiguration of a world set free. What kind 
of collaboration is it that is open to us? 

Christ said that “this gospel of the kingdom 
must first be preached all over the world, so that 
all nations may hear the truth; only after that will 
the end come”: and St. Peter wrote that the Lord 
delays his coming “because his will is that all of 
you should attain repentance, not that some should 
be lost.” When, therefore, we are also told that 
we are not only to “wait for” but to “hasten” 
“the coming of the day of the Lord,” this clearly 
can only mean one thing: we are to labor for the 
evangelization of the world, in the Mission. So an 
active zeal for the Second Coming is nothing but 
missionary charity: with all patience, we are to 
be doing—noft as though the aim were to hasten 
the end regardless of the souls that perish, but 
hastening the conversion of souls in order that the 
end may come. 

That is the consummation for which we wait, 
while trying to speed it. We are part of the process 
of achievement, which is itself the Christian mis- 
sion. The grace of Christ would envelop all that is 
left of the heathen world, clothing all that part of 
wounded humanity that is still unfulfilled—not that 
it should be “stripped” but “clothed afresh”: 
whatever is of real worth is not to be destroyed, 
but purged and transfigured. All taint of corrup- 
tion and mortality is to be done away, but that 
which is life is to be clothed with the vesture of 
grace. 

For it is an essential element in the Christian 
virtue of hope, and one too often mistaken when 
we think of hope as belonging exclusively to our 
own individual salvation, that it bears always upon 
the wonderful works of God in his creation. It looks 
for the Lord’s coming again, to bring all history 
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to its ultimate goal; its object is nothing less than 
the destiny of all mankind. Our “earnest longing” 
is the redemption of the whole world. It is im- 
portant to keep this in mind, because otherwise 
the virtue of hope might seem to be in some way 
selfish, as Fenelon uneasily felt it was, because 
he misunderstood it. Hope is really concerned with 
the salvation of all mankind, and with our own salvation 
only inasmuch as we belong to the human race. 

it is a matter of obligation to hope to be saved; 
and it is not always easy. Some people who find 
no difficulty in believing that Christ is the Saviour, 
may yet be grievously tempted to doubt whether 
this can really apply to them: and indeed the sight 
of our sins brings us to a just conviction that we 
do not deserve it. But it is just the distinguishing 
characteristic of Christian salvation that it is 
offered to sinners. What Christ asks of us is to 
believe in his forgiveness; we are too chary of 
this act of faith, which needs, it is true, a great 
deal of love. 

UR HOPE, the hope of mankind, then, is for 
[Jcurseres its object is “us”: St. Thomas 

poses the question whether it is possible to 
hope for “others,” and concludes that “it is pos- 
sible to hope for someone else when one is united 
to him by love.” True hope lives on charity, and 
the tragedy that belongs to hope lies in anxiety 
for another’s salvation. The missionary is a man 
who feels this tragedy, a man with a positive 
awareness of souls that perish, a man whose love 
for these souls leads him to feel hope for them, 
and in that hope to labor at works of love that 
may perhaps be for their salvation. 

Thus in conclusion we may see the special con- 
nection between hope and history. The object of 
hope is the final destiny of the world and of the 
whole human race. At various times throughout 
the Christian centuries there has been what we 
may call an excessive tendency to focus atten- 
tion upon the destiny of the individual human soul. 
In this way, the particular judgment has somewhat 
overshadowed the general judgment of the last 
day. A truer sense of the scale and proportions of 
Christianity will not narrow it down to this exclu- 
sive concern for individual salvation, but will see 
in it a call to work for the world, that is, to take 
part in history. 
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Frére Michel leads goats along the 

rocky shore on the way to pasture. He 

is one of 200 Brothers following the 

rule drawn up by Charles de Foucauld 
before he was assassinated by Arabs in 1916. 





in Normandy 


On a small island off the coast of Brittany 
twenty Little Brothers of Jesus are now serv- 7 
ing their novitiate. Quartered in an old but 7 





solidly built fieldstone house, they work as ~ 
goatherds or as fisherman, living, like the 
peasants around them, in poverty and sim- 
plicity. The Brothers wear no particular 
habit but have a small wooden cross pinned 
to regular working clothes; their neighbors 
know they are a community of monks but 
are no longer surprised to see them working 
for a living at the most ordinary and lowest- | 
paid jobs in the vicinity. | 

The novitiate prepares the Little Brothers 4 
(who take their inspiration from the heroic | 
life of Pére Charles de Foucauld) to live in} 
small “fraternities” of three or four in pro- 
letariat communities all over the world, close 
to the poor as silent witnesses of Christ’s 
love for them. 

The novices’ day is divided into periods 7 
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for work, study and prayer. Members of the 
present. group have come to Brittany from 
all parts of the world and from a great 
variety of occupations: one was a tailor in 
Vietnam, another an office-worker in Brazil. 
What is important, of course, is not the 
particular skill acquired in the novitiate but 
a whole way of life which may be adapted 
to any working-class situation. 


Frére Danilo drops anchor after a night of successful fishing. The Fraternities 
of Little Brothers and Little Sisters now work in more than sixty countries. 
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lh simple gray tunics worn only in the chapel the Brothers spend close to 
m hour a day in adoration before the Blessed Sacrament. The chapel is an old pilgrim shrine. 
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PIUS XIl AND THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Vincent A. Yzermans—The ‘spiritual tes- 
- tament’ of the late Pontiff to those Ameri- 
cans he loved so much—60 intimate talks 
to Americans—lavishly illustrated. $4.75 











DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 


Jean S. Danielou, $.J.—"A popular, sound 
view of the Dead Sea Scrolis—represents 
some of the best writing on the subject 
available to the American reader—warm- 
ly recommended.—Catholic Review $3.00 





GOSPEL MEDITATIONS 


Alfred O’Rahilly—introduction by M. C. 
D‘Arcy, $.J.—“Gleams with originality 
and is charged with vitality. It is the 
best thing in its category—one to stir the 
mind and delight the soul.”—Msgr. John 
S. Kennedy $4.00 


Carrying their gear, three little Brothers come 
ashore. Their aim is to live close to the poor. 


European cities, Chinese refugees who 








At all bookstores 
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Work and prayer 


After a year in the novitiate, the 
Little Brothers go to Rome or St. 
Maximin’s in France for at least 
three years of theological studies; 
then they are assigned to any of fifty 
Fraternities around the world to 
spend the rest of their lives as men 
of work and prayer. The people 
among whom they immerse them- 
selves are always poor: primitive 


live on junks in Hong Kong, Indians 
in Latin America, fellahs of the 
Middle East, lepers, nomads, pygmies 
and gypsies. 

Although they work as long and 





hard as any Breton fisherman o 
goatherd, the Brothers attend Mass 
daily in their own small chapel, re 
cite a part of the Divine Office in 
French and spend at least an hour 4 
day in adoration before the Blessed 
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tribes in Africa, workers in large Sacrament. 





Plaster 
9 feet high 


F.0.B. 800 : 1 


Inglewood | 
BERARDI'S | 


Crossroads of Catholic 
Culture 


217 East Regent St. 
Inglewood, Calif. 





ADDRESSOGRAPH Second hand 
machine recently reconditioned 
and in top working order. An 
excellent machine for running 
off your mailing list of parish 
members, sodalities, etc. Uses 
speedomat plates. Asking $300. 
Write Box A, c/o JUBILEE, 377 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 


During their mid-day meal in the old farmhouse one of the Brothers 
reads aloud from a newspaper. Fhey also hear circular letters from their superior. 
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Books 


Graham Greene’s self-satire fails 


0 achieve its purpose 


GRAHAM GREENE'S new novel Our 
Man in Havana (Viking, $3.50) has 
been described as a return to his 
earlier style of “entertainments,” as a 
satire on that genre, and as a com- 
bination of the two. The last descrip- 
tion seems to fit best, but the book 
doesn’t come off very well either as 
entertainment or satire, troubled as 
it is by Greene’s inability to rid him- 
self of the more irritating manner- 
isms of his “serious” mode and by 
his insufficient distance from the ob- 
jects of his ironic laughter. 

The laughter sounds mostly hol- 
low and the irony falls short of its 
target. That target, one may assume, 
is Greene himself, his penchant for 
skulduggery, both spiritual and po- 
litical, his hat-down, collar-up excur- 
sions through the underworld of 
religious sensibility and human rela- 
tions. But in order to mock oneself 
effectively one has to take oneself 
either very seriously or with the ut- 
most lightness, and Greene, as a 
writer, has never managed to achieve 





From the Hermits 
of the Desert 


_ to St. Ignatius Loyola... 


WARRIORS 


OF GOD 


The Great Religious 
Orders and 
Their Founders 


By WALTER NIGG 


This richly informative, fascinat- 
ingly readable book tells the stories 
of the men and women (all subse- 
quently sainted) who founded the 

reat monastic and other religious 
orders of Christianity. It relates 
what is known of each founder’s 
life and then examines the order’s 
ruling ideas, characteristics, con- 
flicts, tragedies, and services. The 
position of the order today is al- 
ways described. 

In these pages you will meet the 
Hermits of the Desert, Cenobites, 
monks of Eastern Christianity, 
Augustinians, Benedictines, Car- 
thusians, Cistercians, ‘Trappists, 
Franciscans, Dominicans, Carmel- 
ites, and Jesuits. And here, too, 
among others are St. Anthony, St. 
Basil, St. Augustine, St. Bernard, 
St. Francis, St. Dominic, St. Teresa 
of Avila, and St. Ignatius Loyola. 
Translated from the German by 
Mary Ilford. 


Illustrated with ten great works of 
art portraying founders of orders 


$6.95 at most bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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NOW READY! 


With this book, the life of An- 
gelo Roncalli, Andrea Lazzarini 
marks the end of his thirtieth 
year spent working day after 
day in all weathers as a jour- 
nalist of L’Osservatore Romano, 
the Vatican paper. Here for the 
first time we have a biography 
of a reigning pope written in a 
plain straightforward language: 
even the very moment of his 
election is presented from the 
point of view of the man on the 
street whg is sitting in his home, 
watching television. 


Yet it is a reference book, strong, 

jam-packed with facts, events, 

names, dates—with the very 
@ stuff of history, in fact—and 
even so it moves nimbly, it grips, 
it is just like a conversation. It 
is enlivened with repartee, and 
with references to many who are 
still alive—and famous—today: 
De Gaulle, Von Papen, popes 
and peasants, nobs and navvies 
and nuncios, all tramping across 
these vivid pages—many of 
which are illustrated—in an 
endless procession. 


“An excellent reference book— 
what better source than His 
Holiness himself who person- 
ally revised this book—com- 
bined with that certain some- 
=€ thing which makes it at the 

same time a book for the man 
o on the street,” says one of the 

first comments on the Italian 
s] and German editions. 


At your bookstore 
a 7 West 46th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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either attitude. Instead, it would 
seem, he has always been torn be- 
tween loathing and pity for himself, 
neither of which lends itself to the 
sort of rueful comedy he is presum- 
ably after here. 

Our Man in Havana, which re- 
counts the misadventures of an Eng- 
lish vacuum-cleaner salesman (and 
later, spy) in the Cuban capital, does 
contain some funny moments, scenes 
in which the absurd side of espionage 
and political meddling is held up to 
the light. 

But the humor is inconsistent and 
lacks conviction; it is forever being 
dragged under by the lugubrious, 
weary and disenchanted perceptions 
with which Greene fills even his tru- 
est work: comments on how flat ev- 
erything tastes, how painful it is to 
touch anybody, abortive stirrings of 
conscience while going past a church, 
vignettes of cigarettes dissolving in a 
whiskey glass while outside a reli- 
gious procession passes. 

Half bad joke at its author’s ex- 
pense, half painful reminder that the 
prison of habit is really a fortress, 
Our Man in Havana leaves the reader 
with an unpleasant feeling that a ma- 
jor, if uncertain, talent has worked 
itself into a corner. 

From Graham Greene’s irresolute- 
ness to the certainties of Paul Clau- 
del is a big but not impossible jump. 
Supremely sure of himself and of the 
truth of Catholicism, Claudel wrote 
his exegetical books with what some 
people feel was an almost arrogant 
disregard of his readers’ possible 
doubts and confusions. A Poet Before 
the Cross (Regnery, $6.50) is likely 
to add to his reputation for intoler- 
ant, aggressive communication, as if 
from some lofty literary throne, but 
also for brilliant, original discourse 
on themes of great depth and impor- 
tance. 

The book is a product of Claudel’s 
late years, when he had given up po- 
etry and drama and had turned to 
writing about Scripture in the man- 
ner of a sage unravelling cabalistic 
texts. Here he takes up the final 
events in the life of Christ, meditat- 
ing especially upon the seven last 
words from the Cross. It is a poet 
who meditates and sets down what he 





4 The long-awaited 
new breviary for 
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religious and laity: 


by Hildebrand Fleischmann, OSB 


translated and adapted by Edward E. Malone 
OSB, Elkhorn, Nebraska. 


READY MARCH, 1959! 


The Divine Office—a shortened and simplified ver- 
sion of the Roman Breviary— 


I follows closely the pattern of daily prayer pre- 

scribed by the Church for her clergy and reli- 
gious throughout the year and offers perhaps the 
nearest approach to the official prayer of the 
Church that can be had in English. 


I uses one hundred and twenty-eight psalms (Con- 

fraternity version), brought up-to-date with all 
the new Saints feasts, North American Saints, the 
new liturgy of Holy Week, etc. 


HB is flexible and is easily adapted to the daily 

schedule of every religious congregation. It may 
be used for a short version, a version of medium 
length, or a long version, depending on the time 
available. 


i is recommended as a more effective form of 

daily prayer which all religious congregations 
require. Faithful to the tradition of the Church, # 
considers the time requirements of active orders. 
More than 50 religious congregations have already 
adopted it, thus recognizing its outstanding advan- 
tages. 





HB is available with Franciscan Supplement and 

can thus used not only by Franciscan sisters 
but also by the lay brothers of the Order of Friars 
Minor (according to the recent permission of 
Sacred Congregation of Religious) and by the ter- 
tiaries (as recommended by the General Constitu- 
tions of the Third Order). This Franciscan edition 
adds 63 offices of Saints and Feasts proper to the 
regular edition. 


Regular edition: 696 pages, with a_ two-color 
jacket leatherette $5.25 PR—leather $6.00 PR 


Franciscan edition*: 840 pages. with a two-color 
jacket leatherette $5.50 PR—leather $6.50 PR 


Franciscan Supplement* only: 144 es, per- 
bound $-.90 PR . sifigete 


(*distributed exelusively by Franciscan Herald Press. 
Chicago.) 
ASK FOR OUR SPECIAL PROSPECTUS! 


HERDER AND HERDER, Inc. 
7 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


FRANCISCAN HERALD PRESS 
1434 West 51st Street, Chicago 9, Ill. 
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Approaches to Easter 


A POET 
BEFORE THE 
CROSS 


by Paul Claudel 


Introduction and translation by Wallace Fowlie 


“His prose is intensely poetic, and the soaring 
courage of his metaphors lifts the reader’s mind 
lke the wind lifting a lagging kite. . . . Here is 


atruly great translation.” 
—New York Times 


$6.50 


FINDING GOD 
IN ALL THINGS 


Essays Selected from Christus 


Translated by William Young, S.J. 
“A bold invitation to all Christians to live a 
richer life of contemplative action.” 


—America 


r $4.50 


THE LORD OF 
HISTORY 


By Jean Danielou, S.J. 


- certainly the most important book | read 
this year.’ 


—William Clancy in Commonweal 


‘This is the most significant work of Father 
Danielou’s to appear in English, a work of tre- 


mendous vision.” 
—Catholic Review Service 


At All Bookstores 
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has discovered, which means that the 
reader is not to expect any system- 
atic theology or lucid orderly inter- 
pretation. He will find instead a se- 
ries of intuitions, profound, idiosyn- 
cratic, sometimes wayward but al- 
ways going beneath the surface of 
conventional biblical commentary to 
arrive at hidden depths and insights 
startling in the way they resurrect 
the familiar from obscurity or from 
traditional misreading. 

“This poet’s faith,” writes Wallace 
Fowlie, who has ably translated 
Claudel’s difficult French and _ pro- 
vided a helpful introduction, “is with- 
out secrets and without hesitations.” 
At a time when candour and self- 
confidence are not among our readi- 
est possessions, such a faith may 
strike us as accusingly robust, in the 
way sick persons are offended by 
those who are never ill. Yet its vigor 
is ultimately contagious and we may 
find ourselves stumbling out of bed 
with the idea of joining this power- 
ful Christian in his exercises. 

A new book this month is char- 
acterized by something of that spirit 
of self-assurance that marks Claudel’s. 
It is Tolstoy or Dostoevsky, by 
George Steiner (Knopf, $5.75), a 
lengthy treatise on the two Russian 
masters from the standpoint of their 
being the world’s greatest novelists 
and at the same time holders of dia- 
metrically opposed concepts of the 
novel and, indeed, of reality in gen- 
eral. 

It is Steiner’s contention that one 
has to choose between Tolstoy, with 
his epic grandeur, his great scope and 
his essentially secular vision, and 
Dostoevsky, who moved with incom- 
parable power in the realm of the 
spirit, whose vision is tragic and dra- 
matic, and whose understanding of 
life rests on a radically religious bias. 
In the course of a detailed examina- 
tion of their work, during which he 
first undertakes to show what consti- 
tutes their separate greatness and 
then how they differ from each other, 
Steiner makes it clear, without ever 
directly saying so, that his nod goes 
to Dostoevsky. It is the deficient re- 
ligious imagination and the inade- 
quate metaphysics of Tolstoy that, he 
thinks, makes him inferior—though 
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The Stations of 
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14 illustrations by 
Margaret Goldsmith 


By Joseph A. Breig 


Introduction by Msgr. Irving DeBlanc, 
Family Life Bureau 


FAMILY LIFE LIBRARY 


A new series devoted to aspects of 
Catholic Family Life 


$2.00 


VOLUME Ill will be here in April 


THE SUNDAY 
SERMONS 
OF THE 
GREAT 
FATHERS 


Translated and edited by 
M. F. Toal, D.D. 


The third volume, to be published April 27, in- 
cludes the homilies on the Gospels for Pentecost 
to the Tenth Sunday after the feast. 


Already Published 


Volume i—Advent to Quinquagesima 
Volume Il—Lent to the Sunday after 
Ascension 


Two editions of each volume, both complete. 


HAND SIZE .. $4.50 each 
GMMR $7.50 each 
“,.. superb... a rich source book not only for 


pastors looking for authentic and varied sermon 
material, but for lay readers as well.” 
—Best Sellers 
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the measurement is between giants— 
to Dostoevsky. 

The chief reservation one ha 
about this brilliantly argued book 
with its wealth of incidental revel). 
tion, concerns the necessity of making 
such a choice at all. One may prefer 
as this reviewer does, Dostoevsky, 
yet be reluctant to champion hin 
against Tolstoy. Another point is tha 
it is not at all an empirical fact tha 
Dostoevsky’s greatness as an artis 
derives from his religious convic 
tions. Actually Steiner doesn’t try ty 
prove this but is content to sugges 
throughout that the connection js 
there. But even that suggestion goes 
a little too far; the most we can safe. 
ly say about Dostoevsky in this cop 
nection is that he was an artist o 
immense powers who was at the sam 
time passionately concerned with re 
ligious truth, and that the two aspeek 
or faculties met and affected each 
other in a way very difficult to trae. 

In any case, Tolstoy or Dostoevsk 
can profitably be read as Tolstoy and 
Dostoevsky, though Steiner will m 
doubt feel misunderstood. He has. 
nevertheless, given us a book thalf — 
does much more than illustrate a the 
sis: from it the two Russian titan 5 / 
emerge as embodiments of divergen! 








yet complementary human necessities 
to discover the truth about existence 
in breadth and depth. At a certain 
point, we are told by modern physics} Bc 
depth and breadth merge into : 
single dimension. In the light of this} 
Tolstoy and Dostoevsky are reall 
two ways of looking at the same phe ‘ 
nomenon.—RICHARD GILMAN 
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Tue Younc Assassins, by Juan de Goy- Deg 
tisolo (Knopf, $3.95). As if Spain Th 
hadn’t enough troubles, it appears thal ¢ 
she now has her own quota of “angr f 
young men.” But with the extremism 
peculiar to the Spanish character, thei 
go beyond their English and French 
counterparts to achieve an absolut§  S; 
fury. The plot of this uneven and loos} t} 
ly constructed first novel centers on 4 
group of young malcontents living and 
presumably studying in Madrid. The 
are children of comparatively wealthy 
families who have spoiled them sill. 
In order to express in a concrete Wa) 
their revulsion from the older genett} 
tion and from society, they .decide 
murder an elderly fascist politiciat 
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BE A JUBILEE AGENT 


Jubilee representatives are an enthusiastic 
group of people who think that it’s impor- 
tant to spread the joyful news of the 
Church. It takes nothing more than con- 
versation with your neighbor. Good com- 
missions and the chance to meet some 
people. 


Write: Mr. Green 


JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 
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SUMMER 
STUDY PROGRAMS 





European Art & 
Music Program 


40 days Study Tour through 8 
countries. 10 day study session on 
Art, Music and History in Vienna 
7 days relaxation in Salzk 

gut mountain area. 9 European 
Festivals. Tour emphasis on art 
and music. 


Sailing: SS Ryndam, June 28. 
Return flight: SAS Air Line. 
Application deadline: April 15. 
All inclusive price: $1235. 





Salzburg 
Study Tour 


13 days of lectures and seminars. 
28 days Study Tour through 6 
countries. Faculty of University 
of Salzburg invites scholars and 
students from Europe and US to 
discuss: “EUROPE: THINKING, 
CREATING AND GROWING”, 
from a Christian point of view. 
Salzburg Festival included. 
Sailing: SS Ryndam, June 28. 


Application deadline: April 15. 
All inclusive price: $890. 
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demolishes the notion that a closed and 
paternalistic society can seal off the 
young from temptation and harm with- 
out at the same time sealing them off 
from life-—Oona BuRKE 


Tue Cistercian Heritace, by Louis 
Bouyer, translated by Elizabeth Living- 
stone (Newman, $4.95). A study of 
the contemplative life whose title is 
somewhat misleading, suggesting as it 
does something private and domestic, 
something passed down from monk to 
monk like the formula for green 
Chartreuse, instead of what the book 
actually is, a generally competent guide 
to the broader principles of Cistercian 
spirituality. 

Saint Bernard is of course the dom- 
inant figure in Cistercian history, and 
Bouyer devotes a good portion of the 
book to him. But Bernard has tra- 
ditionally been treated in a gingerly 
manner by commentators and Bouyer 
seems afflicted by the same chariness, 
with the result that this is the least 
satisfying section of his study. He 
faces with considerable uncomfortable- 
ness Bernard’s paradoxical qualities, 
his love of the cloistered life together 
with his passionate involvement in sec- 
ular affairs, his almost smothering 
friendships along with his puzzlingly 
brutal personal attacks. And one is 
left with a good deal of scepticism 
about the wisdom of casually dismiss- 
ing these paradoxes, the first on the 
grounds of the necessity of obedience 
to superiors, the second on the plea of 
the greatness of Bernard’s love of God. 
If such things are to be discussed at 
all, it seems, to this reader at least, 
that they should be dealt with more 
seriously. 

Bouyer’s treatment of Bernard’s 
ideas suffers from some of the same 
sense of being in the presence of an 
overpowering and intimidating figure, 
though he does give an adequate sur- 
vey of the saint’s writings and deals 
extensively with such central problems 
as Bernard’s frank recognition of 
carnal love as both the starting point 
and the stumbling block of contem- 
plative life. 

It is with perceptible relief that 
Bouyer turns to William of St. Thierry, 
who was the most penetrating and 
methodical of the early Cistercians, as 
Bernard was the most brilliant and 
forceful. The analysis of William’s 
work is far more zestful and sure- 
handed than that of Bernard’s, and 
this pick-up in assurance is maintained 
by Bouyer throughout the rest of the 





is your 
marriage 
confronted 
by these 
VITA 
problems? 


e Growing together in marriage 

e Rearing your children to maturity 
e@ Social pressures on your family 

e Avoiding family friction 

e@ How to plan for your later years 

@ Love and sex in marriage 

e@ Preparing your children for college 
@ Why some marriages fail 


It is problems like these that are the vital 
problems affecting most happily married 
Catholic couples. They are vital because 
to solve them is to fuse your love more 
firmly, to renew your marriage in Christ, 
To help Catholic couples meet the chal- 
lenge of these problems is the purpose, 
and the success, of MARRIAGE, the 
magazine of Catholic family living. For 
MARRIAGE is unique as a Catholic 
magazine. It explores every factor that 
contributes to happier, holier families. 


No Risk ... Free Trial Offer 


You can see for yourself why so many 
couples find MARRIAGE helpful and 
informative. We’re inviting you to try 
your first three issues FREE .. . at no 
risk and at our expense. 
To receive your three issues FREE, just 
fill out the coupon and mail it today. 
After you receive your first issue, we'll 
send a bill for a one-year subscription. 
. just $3.00 for twelve extra issues. 
However, you pay this bill only if you 
want to keep on reading MARRIAGE. 
To cancel, just return the bill to us un- 
paid. The free issues are yours to keep. 


MARRIAGE 


The of Catholic 


al-set-t etal 


Family Li 


Terence Gerken, 0.S.B. 
MARRIAGE magazine 
| St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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| Please enter my 3-month free trial subscrip- | 
| tion to MARRIAGE and bill me for a 1-year 
| subscription ($3) to start after trial ends. 
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¢)) 5, aera siren PONE ci STATE 

GUARANTEE: If not fully satisfied with te | 
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yolume, where he examines the life and 
work of such men as Aelred of Rie- 
yaulz, Isaac of Stella and Guerric of 
Igny. As with Bernard and William, 
however, Bouyer pays rather too much 
attention to personal sidelights, appar- 
ently unable to decide whether he is 
writing hagiography or theological 
and intellectual history. 

—M. SuNDERMAIER 


Your Cu1Lp’s Worxp, by Robert Oden- 
wald, M.D. (Random House, $3.50). 
The average article on child-raising in 
those little Catholic magazines devoted 
to family life — usually written by a 
couple named Tom and Janet or Jim 
and Dot—continues to make having 
children seem like a curse instead of a 
blessing. The two-year-old who lies is 
not looking for attention but has been 
captured by the devil; discipline, to be 
effective, must take its cue from medi- 
eval torture; no meal should be permit- 
ted to take place without an elaborate 
(and inauthentic) liturgical ritualism. 
No wonder so many Catholic children 
become rebels against the Church of 
their parents. It is therefore refreshing 
to read Dr. Odenwald’s excellent and 
most mature book on the upbringing of 
children. A father and practising psy- 
chiatrist, Dr. Odenwald speaks with 
both theoretic and empirical knowledge. 
His emphasis is on the disorientation 
that has taken place in the American 
parent’s attitude joward the child, a 
perversion of values by which the child’s 
instinctive and legitimate need for se- 
curity and for a free development of 
personality are frustrated by excessively 
harsh demands—for neatness, obedi- 
ence, or perfection—or by a more 
subtle misunderstanding of what a child 
truly requires. Regulation and restric- 
tions, while necessary, Dr. Odenwald 
says, should not be erected into a sys- 
tem of barbed wire. He goes on to dis- 
cuss wisely and without agitation many 
of the basic situations and problems of 
the growing child: toilet training, 
thumb sucking, the drive toward inde- 
pendence, sexual experiences, identifi- 
cation with the dominant parent, reli- 
gious belief, the psychological changes 
during adolescence, etc. A highly rec- 
ommended book. 

—Jor « Mary WaLsH 


Taz PouiticaL THoucHT oF JoHN 
Henry Newman, by Terence Kenny 
(Longmans, Green, $5.00). Now that 
the great English cardinal is a likely 
tandidate for canonization, every facet 
f his life is being scrutinized. Mr. 
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A variety package that will appeal to everyone—MiILD, 
AGED, CARAWAY & SMOKY cheese conveniently wrapped 
in individual wedges. Order the three-pound assortment, 
postpaid . . . $4.95, or your choice of any one cheese, 
one pound . . . $1.75; three-pound solid cake . . . $4.75 
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For all Catholic Books 
SEE, WRITE OR WIRE 


ALVERNIA 


CANADA’S CATHOLIC 
BOOK HOUSE 


Fast Delivery 
Gift Certificates 


Free Research 


Visit Alvernia 
70 Notre Dame West 


Near Place d’Armes 
Montreal, Quebec 
VI. 9-2924 














If You Are Under 80 
You Are Not Too Old 
For Life Insurance 


Let us tell you how you can still 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
policy to help take care of final 
expenses without burdening your 
family. 

You handle the entire transaction 
by mail with OLD AMERICAN of 
KANSAS CITY. No obligation. No 
one will call on you! 

Tear out this ad and mail it today 
with your name, address and year 
of birth to Old American Insurance 
Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. L365N, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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A brilliant study 
of the life of 

St. Thérese 

of Lisieux 


“One of the most remarkable 
studies of the life of a saint that 
has ever been written — for the 
modern Catholic, for the modern 
world. A brilliantly documented 
theory of the meaning and value 
of a life.”—rHomMAS MORE BOOK 

CLUB NEWSLETTER 


THE 


HIDDEN 
FACE 


By IDA F. GOERRES 


$4.95, at your bookstore 


PANTHEON BOOKS, INC. 
New York 14, N. Y. fit 
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Fulton J.Sheen’s © 


TRIUMPHANT 


ife of Christ 
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= ulton)- sail 


“Bishop Sheen brings the Saviour to 
: fem life vividly, so that reading the book 

é seems to bring one into His presence. 
The work will be a source of inspira- 
tion and guidance for people in all 
walks of life. It is destined to be a 
classic in its field.” CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


“An eloquent voice which is saying 
again for our times . . . what the great 
Fathers of the early Church said for 
their flocks.” —N.y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW 
$6.50 now at your bookstore meGRAW-HILL 4 











Important New Books 


THE FAITH EXPLAINED 


by Father Leo J. Trese 


A highly readable chapter-by-chapter 
commentary on the Baltimore Catechism 
number three. Excellent for convert work, 
for handy reference, for the classroom, 
and especially for the adult layman who 
wants a more satisfying and inspiring ex- 
planation of the content of the catechism. 


$5.95 


THE BOOK OF HOURS 
(Latin-English Edition) 


edited by the Benedictine Monks of 
Encalcat Abbey 


A beautiful shorter breviary that contains 
all of the Psalms, the complete liturgical 
year, readings from the Bible and from 
the Fathers of the Church, and an up-to- 
date martyrology. Ideal for communities, 
small groups and families, and for indi- 
vidual recitation. Leather binding. Over 
1,800 pages. 

$15.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
Chicago 19 














CARE TO BUY A LIBRARY? 


Because that’s about what you’d have 
if you ordered a complete set of the 
Proceedings—a library on the liturgy. 
The Mass—the Sacraments—the new Holy 
Week—the liturgy and education—Mary 
in the liturgy—the liturgy and the social 
order—basic principles—practical appli- 
cations . . . it’s all indexed, too—easy 
to find what you want. 


The nineteen volumes of 


THE PROCEEDINGS 
of the 
NORTH AMERICAN 
LITURGICAL WEEKS 


each volume 200 pages or more—are 
now offered for twenty dollars—a saving 
to you of 44% on the list price. This 
offer is good only until May 1, 1959. 


Here is superb spiritual reading—instruc- 
tion in the liturgy by experts—the papal 
program for our times. Write to 


The Liturgical Conference 
Elsberry, Mo. 
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Kenny has examined not only Ney. 
man’s published work but a great many 
hitherto unavailable documents, in o,. 
der to determine his subject’s attitude 
towards the state, democracy, conserva. 
tism and liberalism, etc. While these 
terms had a somewhat different mean- 
ing in Newman’s day from our own, we 
still may be thankful, for his sake, that 
political convictions have no bearing 
upon a man’s possible sanctity. Mr, 
Kenny, incidentally, seems to share the 
Cardinal’s horror of changing times. 


TELL ME, STRANGER, by Charles Brace. 
len Flood (Houghton, Mifflin, $3.50). 
The third novel by a young Catholic 
writer who doesn’t seem able to over 
come the deficiencies he revealed in his 
first two. Mr. Flood writes with consid- 
erable restraint, precision and subtlety, 
but with characterization of so_ little 
range or depth, so narrowly conceived 
within a circumscribed social milieu, 
that his books possess neither weight 
nor resonance. This one concerns the 
moral dilemma of a young Catholic who 
wants to marry a beautiful divorcee 
but is aware that to do so would mean 
having to leave the Church. This 
Greene-like theme unfolds against what 
amounts to a Cinerama background— 
a climb up Kilimanjaro, escapades be- 
hind the rebel lines in Algeria, an idyll 
in Portugal. But though the conflict is 
a tragic one, Flood never seems able 
to break through the crust of manners, 
wit and consciousness to those under: 
ground areas where alone tragedy can 
take on its proper human dimensions. 


ComRADE VENKA, by Pavel Nilin (S: 
mon and Schuster, $3.75). A rousing 
but enigmatic political-adventure novel 
about life in Siberia during the 1920's 
Because of its background it is certain 
to be compared to Boris Pasternak’s 
Doctor Zhivago, with which, however, 
it has little in common. Superficially, 
Comrade Venka is a robust cops-and- 
robbers yarn about the efforts of @ 
group of OGPU (secret police) agents 
to capture a notorious bandit, a former 
Czarist general. But towards the end of 
the successful chase, Nilin introduces 4 
puzzling crypto-political note. Comrade 
Venka, the most heroic of the OGPU 
men, becomes involved in a dispute 
with the regular police, who have taken 
credit for the capture, and shoots him 
self. What this abrupt, out-of-charactet 
twist is supposed to accomplish— 
whether it is intended to serve as a 
epiphany of man despairing unde 
Communism or for some more obscufé 
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a By SISTER M. MADELEVA 

| in his In this warm and lively book Sister Madeleva tells the story 

consid. of her experiences as student, administrator and advisor on | 
ubtlety, four continents, her friendship with the literary great on 
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nceived into a leading women’s college. As teacher, poet, critic, 
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All-Inclusive 
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SOUTH—Killarney, Blarney, Glendalough, ete. 
WEST—Galway, Connemara, Achill, Bundoran, etc. 
Also 12-DAY TOURS OF ALL IRELAND 


cerned with preparing a welcome with- 
in the Church for all those outside who 
are seeking a home. “No one,” he 
writes, “must be turned away because 
we are not ready and have no place for 
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SPECIAL TOURS FROM 
SHANNON AIRPORT! 
Featuring Limerick, Cork, Blarney, Killarney, 
Galway, Cashel, etc. 1, 2, 4 and 6 DAYS 
No extra air fare for stopover at Shannon 


SPECIAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 
DURING AN TOSTAL PERIOD 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE, obtain all Irish rail and bus 

transportation, and reservations at Great 
Southern Hotels from 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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BEGINNINGS: 
Genesis and Modern Science 


Charles Hauret 


A popular work which “courageously 
and honestly faces modern difficulties” 
with respect to the eternal truths 
taught by the first chapters of the 
Bible and lucidly presents a truly 
Catholic solution. A modern “classic.” 

Paper. $1.95 


THE ARTS 
OF 
LEARNING 
AND 
COMMUNICATION 


Benedict M. Ashley, O.P. 


A long-desired, much-needed compan- 
ion text for the four year high school 
course or for first year college review: 
A complete analysis of all of the lib- 
eral arts. Designed for both teachers 
and students, the ancient and tradi- 
tional subjects are presented in bright 
modern apparel, with a wealth of ex- 
amples and illustrations. $3.95 


CHRIST, 
AND HIS 
SACRAMENTS 


Donlan—Cunningham—Rock 


Third volume of the famous and widely 
adopted basic series of College Texts 
in Theology. The Incarnation, Redemp- 
tion, the sacraments, Mary, the Church 
—these are treated orderly, clearly. 
scientifically to give the student and 
reader a permanent grasp of the 
Christian mysteries. $4.95 
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in the U.S. Mr. Bok, a justice of the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court, uses as a 
springboard for his argument a par- 
ticularly gruesome murder case involv- 
ing cannibalism. The fear and vindictive- 
ness which this case aroused in the pub- 
lic precluded, he says, any chance of 
the boy’s being treated humanely. The 
youthful murderer was electrocuted, 
and Mr. Bok’s contention that ven- 
geance was better served by this than 
justice seems well-founded. Neverthe- 
less, his whole approach seems better 
calculated to induce shock and horror 
in the reader than to lead him to a 
calm assessment of society’s attitude 
toward the deviate. This weakens the 
force of his plea for rehabilitation in- 
stead of punishment and obscures the 
central issue—that even the worst 
criminals deserve to be treated as hu- 
man beings and that before they can 
be fully restored to society, society it- 
self must relinquish its desire for venge- 
ance. 


SAINTS AND OurRsELvEs, Third Series, 
edited by Philip Caraman, S.J. (Ken- 
edy, $3.50). An even dozen “My favor- 
ite saint” exercises, capably written by 
a group of old hands at the game, in- 
cluding Anne Fremantle, Arnold Lunn, 
Walter Starkie and Hugh Ross William- 
son. Their subjects range from Saint 
James the Apostle and Saint Basil to 
Benedict Joseph Labre and Bernadette. 


1959 NatTionaL CATHOLIC ALMANAC, 
edited by Felicien A. Foy (Doubleday, 
$2.25 paperbound and $2.75 hard cov- 
er). The latest edition of the annual 
Catholic compendium. 


Vincent Van Gocu, by Frank Elgar 
(Praeger, $5,75). Another volume in a 
series of handbooks that treats out- 
standing painters in the light of their 
times. Amply illustrated in black and 
white and color, with a text that is 
more documentary than interpretive. 


THe Lire or Curist, by Andres Fer- 
nandez, S.J. (Newman, $12.50). A mas- 
sive work about Our Lord, which runs 
through the whole scale of scholarly 
approaches, from a _ paraphrase of 
Scripture to a clear and intelligent dis- 
cussion of the circumstances surround- 
ing Christ’s life. Father Fernandez is 
particularly good on the events of Holy 
Week. 


GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON, by Maisie 
Ward (Penguin, 85¢). A reprint of a 
famous biography, one of a series of 
Penguin books celebrating the associa- 
tion between Chesterton and Hilaire 


Belloc. Others published so far are 
Chesterton’s The Incredulity of Father 
Brown, The Innocence of Father Brown, 
The Flying Inn, The Man Who Wo; 
Thursday, and Essays and Poems; and 
Belloc’s The Path to Rome, The Cruise 
of the Nona, Selected Essays, Collected 
Verse, and Selected Cautionary Verse, 
A feast for admirers of the Chester. 
belloc. 


IMAGE BOOKS: The lastest batch of these 
paperbound Catholic reprints is per. 
haps the best yet. Among the outstand- 
ing titles are Francois Mauriac’s Wom. 
an of the Pharisees, a powerful study 
of pride masquerading as piety; Nev. 
man’s The Idea of a University, a mas 
terful statement on educational theory 
that is frequently quoted but largely 
ignored in practice; Teresa of Avila, 
by Marcelle Auclair, the best biog. 
raphy of the saint; and The Dark Nigh 
of the Soul, Saint John of the Cross 
masterpiece on the interior life, in the 
excellent Peers translation. 


THe AtiLantic Book or BritIsH AND 
AMERICAN Poetry, edited by Dame 
Edith Sitwell (Atlantic-Little, Brown, 
$12.50). A sumptuous anthology of po- 
etry in English, chosen and edited bya 
woman who herself ranks with the 
finest poets of our day. Dame Edith 
gives a good deai more attention to re 
ligious poetry, both little-known pre 
Chaucerian verse and that from later 
periods, than is usual in such collec. 
tions, but the great majority of her + 
lections are, naturally enough, from 
the great secular poets. Shakespeare, 
also naturally enough, gets the largest 
allotment of space within the book's 
thousand-odd pages. The editor has in 
terspaced the poems with brief intro 
ductions to the poets she considers most 
important, or most representative 0 
whom she feels have been badly served. 
Her decisions (nearly every time) cat 
be applauded. 


Tue VANISHING IsLanp, by Charles ¢ 
O’Connell (Devin-Adair, $3.50). A 
combination mystery story and fantas) 
revolving around the disappearance @ 
nine people from a tiny island off the 
western coast of Ireland. The mail 
landers assume that the nine have bee 
drowned while attempting to reach th 
coast in a small boat during a hurt 
cane, but Mr. O’Connell, as he tells the 
story, blandly suggests that they mé 
actually have started a new trend i 
Irish emigration—this time to oute! 
space. 
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COLOR ETCHINGS 
by Barbara Neustadt 





7) MADONNA OF THE THRUSH, 
12 x 18 inches 





8) THE SHEPHERDS, 15 x 18 inches 


Barbara Neustadt is a young Ameri- 
can artist who has been widely ex- 
hibited in the U.S. For the last six 
years she has been specializing in 
print-making. ... Each of the above 
etchings is printed in four colors and 
is limited to an edition of fifty copies. 
The price for each is $15. 














JAPANESE MADONNA 
Trappistine nuns in Japan help 
support themselves with hand- 
made madonnas in the great tra- 
dition of Japanese doll-making. 
Standing sixteen inches high, 
each madonna is of silk, with 
hand-painted face, brocade ki- 
mono, pearl rosaries and long 
hair combed and tied Japanese 
style. This statuette will be of 
great interest to collectors of 
madonnas, or to lovers of the 
Far East. With the madonna 
comes a 22”-high wooden show- 
case, ready for assembly (you 
have to supply glass). Price, $30. 
Item #9. 
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JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild I Watch 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 JUBILEE’S 
Enclosed is $ Please send me the following 3 | 
A ; : ton 
(circle numbers of items you want to buy): H 
las Ba 7 8 9 10 20 22 24 27 | 
| 33-04 ©33-08 & 09 933-27 33-28 33-37 38-52 45-03 ° J 
Gui > 
: i 
Name | for further 
_ | art treasures, 
Street r both original 
: works and 
— high-quality 
City & Zone State | reproductions 








IKONS 


We have a number of reproductions 


of famous primitive Russian ikons, 
each printed in full color on heavy 
stock. The ikons run from 11 x 14 
to 10 x 15 inches. $2 each. 
la) Novgorod angel 
5a) St. George 
10) Sts. Florus and Laurus 
20) The Annunciation 
22) Michael the Archangel 
ei Angelic Trinity (see above) 

St. Michael in armor 
(Please add 50¢ shipping charges on 
each total order.) 


GELINEAU PSALMS 

The vivacious vernacular versions of 
the psalms by the French Jesuit, 
Father Joseph Gelineau, sung in their 
original French by choirs of monks 
and young boys. We particularly 
recommend the prize-winning #33-04. 
33-04 PSAUMES $7.50 

= & 09 PSAUMES Two records. 


EASTERN RITE 


JUBILEE has imported some specially 
recorded 12-inch LP’s of Eastern rite 
liturgies. Of unusual quality, these 
records are well worth having if 
you're interested in the Oriental 
churches, and particularly if you are 
a teacher, student or seminarian. 
SM 33-27 VESPERS AND MATINS By 
a Russian Orthodox choir (which had 
the special distinction of being invited 
to sing at Notre Dame cathedral). 
Deacon and choir are singers of ez- 
ceptional voice. $7.50 

SM 33-28 QUATOR KEDROFF.A 
number of chants in the great tradi- 
tion of Russian monasticism. 10-inch. 





SM 33-52 LITURGIE ROUMAINE 
The Divine Liturgy of St. John Chry- 
sostom, sung in Romanian and Greek. 
A fine example of an Eastern rite 


Mass. $7.50 


ALSO OF INTEREST 
SM 33-37 ABRAHAM. An unusual 
record—a magnificent reading of the 
chapters in Genesis dealing with the 
life of Abraham, interspersed with 
passages of commentary from He- 
brews, the Gospels and the Psalms. 
The text is in French and is accom- 
panied by trumpets and drums. $7.50 
SM 45-03 SEIGNEUR MON AMI. 
Songs by the famous folk-singing 
Jesuit, Pere Aimé Duval (45 rpm). $3 











Dep’t P, JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Other leading Catholic magazines have 


7 . e . re) 
5 thietaniiben erie just raised their prices 40% 


me. (RATES: Three subscriptions for $10; 
additional subscriptions, $3 each, Single 
subscription, $4. You may include your 
own subscription at the group rate. We 
will send a gift card in your name. This 
offer is good untii Ascension Thursday.) 
Add $1 for each foreign subscription. 


—but JUBILEE holds the price line 


and what’s more offers a special gift 


rate at Easter time 


DONOR’S NAME 





Name 





Street 





City & zone 3 
Though a number of other Catholic magazine publication 


sEND JUBILEE to— 
1 


have recently announced drastic price increases, JUBILEE is 
continuing to sell at its regular rate. The low gift rates norma , 
applicable at Christmas only are now being offered for Easter, 
Three gift subscriptions cost $10 (a single subscription is stil 
only $4). 
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Street 





City & zone Easter is an excellent time for giving JUBILEE—we’re su 


9 there are many people—relatives, friends, priests, sisters at 


brothers, seminarians—who would like a subscription. Orde 


Name 





now so they'll be able to see some important features coming 





up soon: 


j 
' 
q 
\ 
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Street 





City & zone pa report on the “baby boom” that’s resulted in a massivé 


strain on Catholic educational facilities 
3 





>a brilliant analysis by Father George Tavard, A.A., of thi 
coming Ecumenical Council 


Name 





Street 
ba look at a big state Newman Club (the University of Illinois) 





City & zone 
pa hilarious report from Texas (second largest state in the 


7 Union) 





Name 


>a regular movie column (by Wilfrid Sheed), which will giv 





Street JUBILEE readers a guide to what’s worth seeing 





City & none pa plan for a first reading of the Bible 


5 j 
more in JUBILEE’s Church History series (coming soon: th 


Middle Ages, the Reformation) 





Name 





Street 


>“‘how to” articles on making baptismal robes and writing th 
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City & zone chancery hand 








